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PREFACE 


WITHIN the limits of a small volume it is manifestly 
an impossibility to deal exhaustively with a subject of 
such magnitude as furniture. The author has, therefore, 
attempted an outline sketch with three main objects 
in view. Firstly, to present briefly a description of 
the various recognized furniture styles. Secondly, to 
stimulate a desire for further knowledge, such as will 
encourage the reader to pursue his researches in greater 
detail. Thirdly, to emphasize the importance of 
domestic art and an intelligent appreciation of the 
beautiful in interior decoration. 

In proportion as public taste is educated, our artists 
and craftsmen will be helped to improve their work. 
An appreciative public is essential to progress, and 
some knowledge of what 1s best in the past is sure to 
create a desire for better furniture in the homes of 
the people. 

H. E. B. 
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FURNITURE 


CHAPTER I 


THE Development of the English Home—Progress since the 
Reign of Elizabeth—The influence of small rooms—How 
domestic art encourages morality—Effect of machinery— 
Popularizing the best designs—-Bad furniture condemned— 
The craze for cheapness—Development of artistic taste in 
furniture. 


COMPARATIVELY few people realize that the English’ 
home as we know it to-day is a modern development 
Furniture, of course, goes back to the days of Ancient 
Egypt, but furnished homes, in the sense we understand 
them to-day, enjoyed by high and low alike, were 
practically unknown before the second half of the 
sixteenth century. It is interesting to speculate as to 
the various influences that have combined to build up 
the modern home. Undoubtedly, the creation of 
furniture styles has accompanied the improved social 
conditions since the reign of Henry VIII. The Tudor, 
or English Renaissance, 1s the earliest English mode 
possessing any influence to-day, excepting, of course, 
adaptations of the Gothic style. The growth of the 
home synchronizes with the growth of the people's 
liberties. Since Feudal times, the British labourer and 
the British craftsman have steadily bettered their social 
conditions, and the improved scale of living has 
revolutionized the homes of the lower and middle class 
population. 

Perhaps this ‘“‘ forward movement ’’ may be dated 
from the reign of Elizabeth, a period of progress in 
many spheres of life. The huge halls and apartments 
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commenced to give place to smaller and more comfort- 
able rooms, and, as a direct consequence, a demand 
was set up for appropriate furniture. The great solid 
chests and sideboards had to yield to articles of more 
modest dimensions, though it was not until a good 
deal later that much real progress was made in this 
direction. It must be remembered that, save for a 
few rough benches and tables, furniture was almost 
exclusively a luxury reserved for the aristocracy of 
the times. 

It is an indisputable proposition that domestic art 
is the handmaid of domestic morality. There are few 
phases of our national history more interesting as a 
study than the relation of the growth of decorative 
art to the evolution of modern social life. The late 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century designers 
catered for a wider constituency than was dreamed 
of by John of Padua, when he supervised the improve-. 
ments in the palaces of Henry VIII. In like manner, 
Chippendale and Sheraton could never have realized. 
how, in the twentieth century, machine-made repro- 
ductions of their masterpieces would adorn the homes 
of the working classes. 

In the whole history of British furniture, there is 
nothing more remarkable than the effect of machinery 
upon the industry. Modern factory methods, coupled 
with enterprise, have brought well-designed and well- 
constructed furniture within the reach of the humblest 
workers. This consummation must be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory, and will be criticized only by a 
few self-contained and pedantic artists whose theories 
would, if acceded to, result in confining domestic art 
to the homes of the wealthy. 

Under separate headings, we shall consider the various 
recognized furniture styles and periods. The student 
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will not be surprised to discover that progress has not 
always been without break. Thus, the Victorian Era 
is one upon which furniture lovers look back with 
doubtful feelings, though even that stodgy period gave 
us something of good. To-day, in the opinion of the 
author, decorative art has reached a position never 
previously attained. Not in the sense that we are now 
producing more beautiful articles than ever before, but 
that the general standard of excellence has never been 
equalled. The twentieth century furniture makers (and 
in that expression we include artists, designers, manu- 
facturers, and craftsmen) have assimilated the best 
that is in the past centuries, and have, so to speak, 
commercialized it. They have brought the art of all 
the great masters to the homes of the people, and have, 
in addition, created a modern style that is beautiful 
enough, and honest enough, to satisfy John Ruskin, 
were he alive to witness it. 

Beauty of design is no longer confined exclusively to 
expensive productions. Chairs, sideboards, and cabinets 
on exquisite lines have been produced at figures bringing 
them well within the reach of people of quite modest 
means. Admittedly, there is a limit to price reduction, 
and some furniture is made to sell at prices far too low 
to enable the work to be properly done. For such 
furniture, there is nothing to be said. Its manufacture 
debases the workman and injures all who have anything 
to do with it. The purchaser wastes the money it costs, 
and if its production could be prohibited, everyone con- 
cerned would be better off. The people, however, are being 
educated up to a better conception of what furniture 
ought to be, and in time the demand for what is known 
in the trade under the expressive term “tripe,’’ will 
cease. When the price at which an article is demanded 
will not enable honest work and sound materials to be 
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put into it with profit, the price shouldbe raised. 
There is no justification for reducing cost below the 
level at which efficiency can be attained. Even the 
legal standard requires that an article shall be reasonably 
fit for the purpose for which it is designed. Cheapness 
that is attained by sacrificing essential quality is harmful 
from every point of view. The craze for cheapness in 
furniture was at its height at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Since then, there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the direction of quality, an excellent thing, 
both for the producers and consumers of furniture. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the antiquity of 
the various pieces of furniture with which we are familiar 
to-day. Tables and benches, naturally, provide the 
most ancient examples of the furniture maker’s art. 
Coffers and cupboards, also, are among the earliest 
examples. A good deal of controversy has centred 
around the origin of the bedstead. Though references. 
to bedsteads are to be found in very early times (e.g., the 
bedstead of Og, King of Bashan, in the Old Testament), | 
the development of the bedstead, as we understand it, 
belongs to comparatively modern times. As the British 
home passed through the successive stages of necessities, 
comforts, luxuries, and ornaments, fresh pieces of 
furniture were invented or designed. It may be said, 
however, that for upwards of a century no notable 
addition to the list has been made, though variations 
have been numerous, particularly in the direction of 
combining two pieces in one, as, for example, the 
book-case bedstead. 

If well-furnished homes are not the cause of domestic 
morality, at least they may be accepted as a sign of It. 
British character is reflected in the homes of the people. 
Much criticism has been uttered regarding the Victorian 
parlour, with its stodgy furniture and impossible colovr 
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schemes, but the critics take a superficial view of the 
matter. They overlook the motives that created the 
parlour. Sturdy independence and honest pride were 
usually the qualities that defended the seldom used 
“best room,” but these admirable sentiments needed 
that their possessor should be educated in the elements 
of decorative art. Now that progress has improved 
upon the Victorian’ parlour, it is often derided, but the 
truth is that, like many another superseded custom, or 
thing, it was a stepping-stone by which higher ground 
was reached. 

A noteworthy development has been the increasing. 
popularity of fitment furniture, built into the house by 
the builder, and including mantels and overmantels, 
wardrobes, chests, and even sideboards and cabinets. 
The advantages of the method are sometimes indisput- 
able, but furniture lovers will deplore any excessive 
activity in this direction. From the standpoint of 
utility, fitted furniture may be, and often is, admirable, 
but it robs the home of its individuality, and in pro- 
portion as a house 1s so furnished, it fails to reflect the 
tastes and opinions of the occupants. 

Second only in importance to the application of the 
best designs to inexpensive furniture is the ‘compara- 
tively modern development of artistic taste in the 
furnishing of the homes of the people. It is now 
recognized more widely than ever before that apartments 
should be completed according to harmonious schemes. 
This is a subject concerning which we shall have more 
to say when dealing with the nineteenth century. 

The perfecting of the English home has, of course, 
not been wholly the work of the cabinet maker. The 
allied trades, such as the manufacture of carpets, 
linoleums, and furnishing textiles, have all made 
important contributions, but the discussion of these 
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would necessitate a separate volume. In this, as in 
all departments of decorative art, modern enterprise 
has moved in one direction for the achievement of one 
worthy object, namely, to bring the best that domestic 
art can produce to the homes of the middle classes. 
The next step, already initiated but not yet fully 
developed, is to carry the process a further stage and 
secure the blessings of applied art*at its best in the 
humblest homes in the land. When that work has 
been accomplished, it will be found that many of the 
worst social evils have been cured. 

It may be said that this process will be hastened by 
an intelligent study of the decorative art of the past. 
It is therefore desirable that information, particularly 
in popular form, calculated to appeal to a wide, rather 
than a learned, audience, should secure an extensive 
circulation. The furniture buyer who thought “ Chip- 
pendale ’’ was a particular kind of mahogany is, happily, 
superseded to-day, but even in trade circles there is 
room for much improvement in knowledge of the history 
and characteristics of period furniture. The educational 
value of a study of furniture can hardly be exaggerated. 
Wisely directed, 1ts influence on the English homes of 
the future will be great and wholly beneficial. 


CHAPTER II 


EarRLy Furniture—The Tudor style—The Elizabethan style— 
An era of progress—First signs of the modern home—Dutch 
influence—Early examples ot inlaying—Wood-carving intro- 
duced from olland—The chimney piece—Examples of 
Elizabethan carving. 

EXCEPT as a matter of historic interest, furniture before 
the reign of Elizabeth may be ignored by the ordinary 
student. The earlier portion of the sixteenth century 
saw what is known as the Tudor style, but for all 
practical purposes the study of English furniture com- 
mences with the Elizabethan Era. Tudor furniture 
made a good deal of progress during the reign of Henry 
VIII, and some noble pieces were produced in oak, 
the chief feature of which was the beautiful carving. 
Cabinets, chairs, cupboards, and tables of this period 
all display evidence of the skill of the Italian and 
Dutch craftsmen brought over to this country by the 
King. Some good pieces of this period are to be seen 
at the South Kensington Museum, and perhaps one of 
the finest examples of this style is the Banqueting Hall 
at Hampton Court Palace, which was one of the creations 
of the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch.’ The furniture of to-day 
exhibits comparatively few traces of early Tudor 
influence, although the latter part of the sixteenth 
century had an undoubted influence in the formation 
of English styles. 

The golden age of furniture designing in England 
was, of course, the eighteenth century, but the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, merging into the early 
seventeenth century, may be described as laying the 
foundations of what was to follow. 

In the reign of Elizabeth we find practically the 
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first indications of the development of English homes 
as we know them to-day. The immediate effect was 
the demand for smaller pieces of furniture, and although 
most of the Elizabethan chests, sideboards, and cabinets, 
with their heavy carving of complicated design, would 
not find favour to-day, they were a distinct advance 
upon the early Tudor pieces of the first half of the 
century and the crude Early English Gothic of a hundred 
years earlier. 

The reign of Elizabeth was a reign of progress. The 
Queen was a patron of the arts, and encouraged their 
development in many ways. The feature of the period 
is carving, and the wood employed was oak. The style 
presents characteristics eminently British, although 
Dutch influence is obvious iff perhaps most of the 
designs. Dignified solidity is a feature of Elizabethan 
furniture, and the modern carved oak sideboards and 
chairs which enjoyed great popularity in the latter 
part of the Victorian Era owed most of their best 
features to the Elizabethan models. 

It may be well here to point out that it is not possible 
to draw dividing lines between the periods with any- 
thing like accuracy. The student of furniture should 
understand that the names given to various distinctive 
periods are employed more as a matter of convenience 
than of correct description. It will be necessary to 
emphasize this point when dealing with the later periods. 
It is correct to say that artists and craftsmen in any 
age have to acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
past. It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to define 
the boundaries between the furniture styles, nor is it 
necessary so long as it is clearly understood that in 
employing such terms as Elizabethan, Jacobean, etc., 
they are intended merely as general indications of style 
or period. Thus, what we call the Elizabethan. style is 
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sometimes a compound of the Dutch, French, and 
English Renaissance, and some of the French pieces 
of Francgois I, Henri II, and Francois II might be 
described to an English reader as being Elizabethan in 
character. 

It may be mentioned that the earliest examples of 
decorating furniture by inlaying are traceable to the 
reign of Elizabeth, but the best examples of inlaid 
furniture are, of course, to be found in later periods. 
The inlays were chiefly in such woods as holly and 
sycamore, and sometimes ivory was employed. The 
principal pieces of furniture were sideboards, chests, 
cabinets, chairs, massive bedsteads, high-backed settles, 
tables, etc. All were freely ornamented with carving. 
It was an age of extravagance in all directions, and 
many of the Elizabethan pieces are worthy products of 
an age of which historians relate that a nobleman would 
sometimes wear a suit the value of which represented 
a substantial fortune, and one writer tells of a carpet 
embroidered with pearls and costing 50,000 crowns. 

Where upholstery was employed, the coverings were 
fabrics of exceeding richness imported from Holland 
and Italy. The beautiful French tapestries with which 
lovers of French furniture are familiar belong to a 
later period. 

It is worthy of note that the art of wood carving was 
introduced into this country from Holland, and the 
English craftsmen proved apt scholars and were very 
soon able to improve upon the work of their teachers. 

Although the furniture of the Elizabethan period was 
designed on more popular lines than the earlier modes, 
popular would be a misleading word to use in this 
connection. The parlour, or withdrawing room, was a 
luxury reserved to the rich, and the beautiful carved 
furniture of the time can have had no place in the 
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cottages of baronial retainers. For this reason, the 
Elizabethan style in its modern uses is employed only 
in connection with spacious apartments or public 
buildings. 

In this reign the chimney piece was recognized as 
providing decorative opportunities in an apartment, 
and was now for the first time in England constructed 
other than as a part of the building. Many of the 
carved oak chimney pieces of this period are magnificent 
specimens of work, and are still to be found in various. 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Examples: of Elizabethan craftsmanship are, for- 
tunately, numerous. Londoners are familiar with the 
great bed of Ware, which was removed trom an hotel 
in Ware to Rye House, and which exhibits some typical 
features of the period. There is also a panelled room 
in the old tower at Canonbury which dates back to 
Elizabeth’s reign. Some of the Inns of Court also 
contain beautiful pieces of this period. Indeed, examples 
of fine work of this age are to be found all over the 
country. 

Although many specimens of Elizabethan work are 
available, pieces of furniture of the period are by no 
means common. At South Kensington Museum, the 
collection includes few such pieces, though some very 
fine carved oak panelling of the time is to be seen 
there. One of the best examples of furniture 1s an old 
table in carved oak, the underframe being inlaid with’ 
other woods. There is also a splendid carved oak 
bedstead, with posts elaborately decorated with carved 
flowers and strap work. 

Carved panelling was largely employed, and staircases 
were richly ornamented in carved oak. 

The development of the chimney piece has already 
been referred to, but it may be added that many of 
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the specimens now extant were rich to the point of 
excess, though the work commands admiration. The 
best work of the period was in oak, and was undoubtedly 
costly. The days of comfortably furnished houses were 
not. yet. The movement in that direction had only 
just started. This, by the wary, is illustrated in interest- 
ing fashion by a complete inventory of the contents of 
the house of a prosperous farmer of the time. quoted 
by Mr. E. W. Gregory in his volume on furniture 
collecting. The parlour, for example, contains an old 
bedstead, three curtains, an old chest, some bedding, 
a table, a pair of trestles, a carpet, a cupboard, a few 
chairs, fire irons, and sundries. Other rooms contain 
but little beyond bedsteads and chests. Mr. Gregory 
warns the collector of old furniture of the numerous 
“faked ”’ pieces on the market. There was a time when 
Elizabethan oak was in great demand, and the demand 
produced a supply! This is true, of course, of other 
periods, but rude carving is not so difficult to counterfeit 
as the delicate work of skilful craftsmen, and roughness 
of execution sometimes passes for evidence of antiquity. 
At the present time, Elizabethan dark oak furniture is 
not enjoying a vogue, though the popularity of Jacobean 
designs bids fair to continue. 


CHAPTER III 


Tne Seventeenth Century—The Jacobean style—lItalian influ- 
ence—Increased demand for chairs—The William and M 
style—Dutch influence—Queen Anne—The cabriole leg— 
Grinling Gibbons—Walnut is a competitor with oak—vThe 
Spitalfields silk weavers. 

THE seventeenth century marked steady and material 
progress in British furniture. The century is responsible 
for the Jacobean, the Cromwellian, and the William 
and Mary styles. Most of the furniture of this century 
is in oak, which wood lost something of the position of 
exclusiveness it enjoyed in the last decade or two. 
The furniture of the century reflects to some extent the 
important historical events that took place. The first 
half of the century saw furniture steadily developed on 
the Elizabethan foundations, but with marked Italian 
influence. Then came the Commonwealth, and its 
severities affected strongly the work of the furniture 
designers, just as the extravagances of the Restoration 
produced much exaggerated ornamentation. 

Furniture manufacturing seems to have flourished 
greatly during the reign of Charles I, and not only was 
there a good deal of originality in design, but a greater 
variety of articles was produced. This was no doubt 
due largely to the fact that the products of many other 
countries were freely imported, particularly those of 
France, Italy, and Holland. 

The Jacobean style is popularly recognized by the 
twisted columns, high-backed chairs, and the extensive 
use of cane, but these features do not do justice to the 
richness and variety of the designs of the period. 
Elaborate carving on chairs and settees is a character- 
istic of the best examples of the mode, as well as rich 
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upholstery. The modern revival in popularity of 
Jacobean furniture is responsible for some misappre- 
hensions regarding the mode. For obvious reasons, 
modern furniture manufacturers, catering for a public 
demand, eliminate from their reproductions most of 
the details, the introduction of which would add con- 
siderably to the cost of the article. The result of this 
is to convey a somewhat misleading impression of 
simplicity. A well-proportioned estimate of the Jaco- 
bean style would be obtained by an inspection of the 
famous Knole mansion in Kent, where, for example, 
is still to be seen the bed said to have been installed 
on the occasion of the visit of James I, and which is 
believed to have cost about £8,000. In the South 
Kensington Museum are some good specimens of 
Jacobean oak illustrating particularly the carving of 
the time. 

A curious example of the influence of social customs 
on furniture is the fact that the Commonwealth wit- 
nessed an increased demand for chairs, which, in turn, 
led to greater attention being paid to these articles. 
Mr. Litchfield suggests that the more general use of 
chairs that may be dated from the Commonwealth 1s 
explainable by the fact that people now sat as they 
chose, and no longer regarded the chair as the lord's 
place. 

Towards the end of the century we get the William 
and Mary style, which is usually considered in con- 
junction with what is called the Queen Anne style. 
The Stadtholder introduced into this country skilled 
craftsmen from Holland, and the influence of their work 
is to be seen in the typical Queen Anne pieces produced 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

A feature of Queen Anne furniture is the elimination 
of the excessive ornamentations used in the Jacobean 
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neabal Strictly, the tae was not English, but Dutch 
Anglicized. How little the style owes to French 
influence will be recognized when it 1s remembered that 
Louis XIV was the reigning monarch, and French 
craftsmen were certainly not feeling after simplicity | 
Some of the Queen Anne pieces are typically Dutch, 
as, for example, some of the “ tallboys,’”’ or high chests 
of drawers, and some of the chairs. The Dutch cabinet 
makers seem to have specialized in complicated details, 
such as secret drawers, and evinced much ability in 
the direction of interior fittings in cabinets, bureaux, 
etc. Later specimens of the style exhibit some tendency 
to forsake the original austerity, but this development 
did not go very far until later in the eighteenth century. 

Cabriole legs are a feature of the chairs of the period. 
At first the feet were clubbed, but later the well-known 
ball and claw foot appears. Carving, though sometimes 
employed, was more often absent. Walnut and 
mahogany were the woods chiefly used. In design. 
most of the chairs are roomy and comfortable, but on. 
somewhat severe lines. Judged by modern standards, 
most of the attempts at decoration were unsuccessful, 
and are very seldom reproduced to-day. Marquetry 
was much in vogue, and the Dutch workmen were 
skilful in its use. 

Grinling Gibbons belongs to this age, and many fine 
specimens of his carving are extant. Particular refer- 
ence may be made to the Hampton Court Palace, where 
William of Orange took up his residence, and where a 
good deal of Grinling Gibbons’s work is to be seen. 
The choir stalls at St. Paul’s Cathedral are also the work 
of this famous craftsman. 

Some very striking illustrations of the seventeenth 
century furniture in all its aspects are to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. Here, the student may 
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contrast the studied simplicity of Cromwellian designs 
with the elaborate productions of the reign of Charles IT. 
Reference has already been made to Cromwellian chairs, 
and some of the specimens at South Kensington indicate 
that luxuriousness was not a prominent feature. One 
type has a high back, with carved decorations of a 
simple leaf pattern; another has a railed back and cane 
seat. All suggest strength and honesty of purpose, 
rather than beauty as we learned to appreciate it in the 
productions of the eighteenth century. 

A careful inspection of the collection will enable the 
student to trace the developments that were taking 
place, particularly during the later portion of the 
century and the early eighteenth century, for, as has 
been pointed out, it is difficult to draw the line between 
them, nor is any useful purpose effected by attempting 
so to do, 

It was during the short but eventful reign of William 
and Mary that walnut came into more general use for 
furniture. Hitherto, of course, oak had been the wood 
chiefly employed. The popularity of mahogany was 
yet to come, and this beautiful wood was fittingly used. 
during what is known as the Golden Age of English 
furniture, namely, the middle and late eighteenth 
century. 

Compared with William and Mary furniture, Queen 
Anne designs generally display more elaborate decora- 
tion in the form of carvings. The ball and claw foot is 
a well-known feature, and shells, lion’s heads, as well 
as geometrical devices, are characteristic of the period. 
Chair backs were often handsomely carved, sometimes 
made of cane, and sometimes upholstered. On easy 
chairs of the period the popular wing head-rest was 
introduced. 

Although walnut was the wood chiefly employed in 
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Queen Anne’s time, it must not be concluded that the 
cabinet makers worked with it exclusively. Existing 
pieces of undoubted authenticity, such as are to be 
seen at South Kensington, show that pine, amboyna 
wood, lignum vitae, kingwood, rosewood, and sycamore 
were all used to a greater or lesser extent. 

‘Except the cabriole leg, perhaps no feature is inore 
characteristic of Queen Anne furniture than the intro- 
duction of curves in the designs. In the earlier furniture 
any departure from straight lines was much less common, 
but in many Queen Anne patterns straight lines are 
conspicuous by their absence, and considerable attention 
seems to have been paid to shaping the chair splats so 
as to increase their comfort. 

The latter portion of the seventeenth century wit- 
nessed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV. This measure had a far-reaching influence on 
British furniture and furnishings, because its immediate 
effect was to drive out of France large numbers of 
skilled craftsmen who sought refuge in this country. 
That was in 1685. By the time Queen Anne came to 
the throne in 1702, the French refugees had established 
many successful industries, of which the famous Spital- 
fields silk trade was but one. The refugees were 
mostly thrifty and industrious people, and England 
undoubtedly profited by its religious tolerance at a 
time when bigotry and persecution were rife on the 
European continent. 

The South Kensington Museum, to which brief 
reference has been made, possesses a very fine collection 
of seventeenth century specimens. The Jacobean period 
is represented by oak coffers, cabinets, chests of drawers, 
sideboards, cradles, chairs, and, of course, much fine 
panelling. Although oak is the predominant wood, 
other woods are employed, as, for example, on a fine 
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oak cabinet, veneered with walnut and decorated with 
marqueterie inlays of allegorical figures. 

The Queen Anne period is represented by a good 
collection, including tables, chairs, chests of drawers, 
grandfather clocks, etc. Most of the pieces are in 
walnut, but other woods are liberally used. A good 
example is a chest of drawers constructed in oak, and 
veneered with walnut, the fronts of the drawers being 
decorated with inlays of sycamore. A walnut ward- 
robe of the period, lent to the Museum, is constructed 
in walnut and exceptionally beautifully decorated with 
inlaid work of sycamore and mother-of-pearl. The 
chairs show good examples of the cabriole legs and 
club and ball and claw feet, the latter popularly associ- 
ated with the Chippendale period, but belonging to 
a time considerably earlier. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE Eighteenth Century—The ‘‘ Golden Age’’ of English 
furniture—Thomas Chippendale—The age of mahogany— 
French and Chinese influence—Sir William Chambers— 
‘‘ The Gentleman and Cabinet Makers’ Director.” 

No period inthe history of English furniture has 

attracted more attention than the eighteenth century. 

Numerous works, some of them exhaustive, have been 

published dealing with the ‘‘ Golden Age.”’ In. this 

handbook we must confine ourselves to a brief descrip- 
tion of the most important features and the work of 
the leading designers. 

The eighteenth century was a time of progress. 
Though the reigns of the three Georges were not free 
from trouble, internal and foreign, great industrial 
developments were achieved, due in large measure to 
the steady growth in the independence of the people. 
The population more than doubled during the century, 
and though the American War added materially to the 
National Debt, the prosperity of the country enabled 
this to be regarded lightly. Machinery was yet in its 
infancy and the steam engine did not become a really 
serious proposition until the century was about three 
parts over. Liberty was “in the air,’’ and the atmos- 
phere was wholly favourable to the development of 
the decorative arts. In France, the long reign of 
Louis XV encouraged industry, and if the King’s 
extravagance impoverished the country, at least some 
of the money was spent in promoting applied arts. 
Our eighteenth century craftsmen owe much to the 
French, as will be seen. Their indebtedness to Dutch 
influence has already been noted, in dealing with Queen 
Anne furniture. 
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Thomas Chippendale, most famous of all the designers 
of this century, has given his name to the best-known 
style in English furniture. Not all that passes as 
‘Chippendale style’ belongs to Thomas Chippendale, 
who had many talented contemporaries, some of whose 
names are hardly known outside the small circle of 
students of the period. It has been well said that if 
all the chairs attributed to Chippendale were really 
turned out in his workshops, his factories must have 
exceeded in size any of the modern furniture factories, 
or even half-a-dozen of them put together ! Obviously, 
genuine pieces by any of the great masters are scarce. 
Their entire output was not enormous. Many genuine 
pieces of the period, however, exist, though it is certain 
that the majority of them were made by one or other 
of the less known cabinet makers of that day. They 
are none the worse for that, but the fact should be 
recognized. 

Of Chippendale himself, but little is known. Personal 
journalism did not exist in his day, and such records as 
exist leave many gaps in his history. His family were 
wood-carvers, and he traded in St. Martin’s Lane. 
Though it is not at all likely that he realized such prices 
as his furniture has since been sold for, he seems to have 
been in comfortable circumstances, indicating that his 
work was appreciated by his patrons. His productions 
are almost exclusively in mahogany, and some of his 
designs show French, others Chinese, influence. Carving 
is a feature of his furniture, much of it being exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Chippendale, it is often claimed, created a new English | 
style. In a sense that is true. There are few features 
in his designs that cannot be traced to French, Chinese, 
or the Gothic styles, but his genius is manifested in 
the use to which he put the details he borrowed or 
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employed. Certain it is that he produced masterpieces 
of design which have never since been surpassed. In 
execution, Chippendale’s work has been equalled by 
plenty of modern craftsmen. Reproductions of his 
beautiful chairs can be had which display even better 
workmanship, though it must be remembered that the 
modern workman has the advantage of vastly superior 
tools. As a designer, Chippendale still holds an unique 
position, and his pre-eminence can hardly be said to 
have been challenged seriously by his many competitors. 

Features of his chairs are comfort and great strength. 
Although the cabriole leg and ball and claw foot figure 
on many of his designs, he frequently used plain square 
legs. These were sometimes decorated with carving. 
The knees of the cabriole legs provide some of the best 
specimens of Chippendale’s wood-carving. <A charac- 
teristic decorative detail is the interlacing bands on 
chairs and cabinets, fretted ornamentation being a 
feature often to be noted. The articles he made were 
chairs, cabinets, tables, book-cases, settees, stools, wine- 
coolers, picture frames, and small pieces. Sideboards 
seem to have found no place in his catalogues. Though 
tempted by French influence to over-ornament some of 
his productions, a fault induced probably by the extrav- 
agance of the Louis Quinze style, typical Chippendale 
designs are simple, strong, and dignified. Chippendale 
is seen at his best in his pieces which are least aggressively 
French or Chinese. Some of the latter may be designated 
as freaks. 

The question of where Chippendale got his Chinese 
ideas from has been much discussed. The theory that 
they were derived from Sir Wm. Chambers was generally 
accepted for a long time, but has been challenged by 
some careful authors, notably Mr. G. Owen Wheeler, 
in his volume Old English Furniture. Mr. Wheeler 
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contends that Chinese influence can be traced in Chip- 
pendale designs long before Sir Wm. Chambers published 
his book in 1757. Chippendale’s Gentleman and Cabinet 
Makers’ Director was published in 1754. Further, it is 
pointed out that Sir Wm. Chambers, who left England 
in 1744 to travel in the Far East, did not return until 
1755, the “ Director’’ being issued a year earlier. 
This argument is plausible, but not conclusive, and 
many competent critics trace strong evidences in the 
‘“‘ Director ”’ of access to some of the sketches and draw- 
ings of Sir Wm. Chambers as they appear in his book 
of Oriental designs, published a couple of years after 
his return to England. The matter is of interest, but 
it may be said that Chinese Chippendale will not be 
the mode by which the great craftsman will be remem- 
bered. There have been attempts to popularize it, 
chiefly in application to china cabinets, but with only 
partial success. The judgment of the public is sound 
in this connection. Chippendale did better work than 
when he tried to combine the Chinese with the English. 

Reference has been made to Chippendale’s book, 
The Gentleman and Cabinet Makers’ Director. Some 
particulars of this work must be given. Original copies 
are extremely scarce, and even later editions are difficult 
to obtain. An excellent reproduction, however, was 
published a few years ago, with a criticalintroduction 
by Mr. Arthur Hayden. The title page of the “ Direc- 
tor ” described the work as “a collection of the most 
elegant and useful designs of household furniture in 
the Gothic, Chinese, and modern taste,’ adding, after 
enumerating the various articles included, that they 
were “calculated to improve and refine the present 
taste and suited to the fancy and circumstances of 
persons in all degrees of life.” The preface is an inter- 
esting production, not distinguished by any excessive 
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modesty. In it Chippendale declares that he has been 
encouraged to carry on his work “‘ by persons of distinc- 
tion and of eminent taste for performances of this sort, 
who have upon many occasions signified some surprise 
and regret that an art capable of so much perfection 
and refinement should be executed with so little pro- 
priety and elegance.” Throughout the preface, an 
effort is made to emphasize Chippendale’s partial 
disappointment with the designs, as not expressing all 
that was in his mind. He observes that “ he has the 
continual mortification to find himself incapable of 
taking entire possession of that idol beauty that warms 
and fills his imagination.” Yet, though he professes 
to welcome, or at least, not to fear criticism, he says 
he will “‘repay their censures with contempt. Let 
them unmolested deal out their pointless abuse and 
convince the world that they have neither good nature 
to commend, judgment to correct, nor skill to execute 
what they find fault with.’ This is discounting criticism 
with a vengeance, but it did not deter Sheraton from 
declaring of the designs, only a few years. later, ‘“‘ They 
are now wholly antiquated and laid aside, though 
possessed of great merit according to the times in 
which they were executed.” | 

Chippendale states that he has included no design in 
his book “‘ but what may be executed with advantage 
by the hands of a skilful workman.’”’ Further, he 
expresses himself confident that, ‘‘I can convince all 
noblemen, gentlemen, or others who will honour me 
with their commands, that every design in the book 
can be improved both as to beauty and enrichment in 
the execution of it by their most obedient servant, 
Thos. Chippendale.” The craftsman preferred his tools 
to his pencil, and he was probably right. = = © 

Nevertheless, a reference to some of the designs in 
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the ‘‘ Director ’’ make one sympathetic with Sheraton’s 
criticism. The range of chairs, in all typical Chippendale 
phases, is excellent, and the pier glasses, elaborately 
carved, have been reproduced repeatedly. Some of his 
pieces of furniture, however, are certainly “ wholly 
antiquated.’’ This applies to certain of the book-cases, 
commode tables, china cabinets, etc. Admitting this, 
the book is a monument to Chippendale’s genius, and 
it is impossible to study its pages without being struck 
by the number of designs that have been and are being 
reproduced to-day with little or no alteration. They 
are imperishable, and will preserve Chippendale’s 
reputation when his whims are remembered only as 
pardonable eccentricities of genius. 

Well authenticated pieces by Chippendale have 
realized extraordinarily high prices at auction. In 1902, 
a pair of arm-chairs sold at Christies’ for 1,000 guineas 
This constituted a record until 1917, when even higher 
figures were realized, although comparison is unprofit- 
able without full details. It may be said that such 
prices are “‘ freaks,’’ and have no relation to the value 
of the article. 

Two articles that figure prominently in Chippendale’s 
book must be mentioned. We refer to grandfather 
clocks and four-poster bedsteads. The latter were 
popular in the eighteenth century, and Chippendale 
designed many handsome and elaborate examples. The 
former manifest French influence chiefly. 

It is generally believed that after the death of Thos. 
Chippendale, in 1779, the firm’s activities were directed 
more to making designs to the order of customers, and 
that thus was their individuality lost. 

Authentic examples of the Chippendale period, if not 
the work of Thomas Chippendale himself, are plentiful. 
The collection at South Kensington includes typical] 
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chairs in almost all the Chippendale modes, An inter- 
esting design is an arm-chair in beech, veneered with 
walnut and sycamore, illustrating the Chinese phase. 
It has square legs and a cane seat. Other chairs are 
elaborately carved, with cabriole legs, and some have 
the ball and claw feet. It is noteworthy, as showing 
the extreme difficulty that exists in classifying, that 
there are experts who venture to criticize the dates of 
some of the pieces as suggested by the Museum author- 
ities. Thus, one writer disputes the date allotted to a 
chair in walnut, with cabriole legs and ball and claw 
feet, urging that it belongs to the Queen Anne rather 
than the Chippendale period. It is worth while to 
mention this, as it indicates the need for extreme 
caution in placing examples, incidentally emphasizing 
what has been said in an earlier chapter with reference 
to the impossibility of drawing definite dividing lines 
between the styles. 


CHAPTER V 


THE Eighteenth Century, continued—Sheraton and his work— 
The Cabinet Maker and Upholsierer's Dvawing Book— 
Sheraton on his contemporaries—His criticism of Chippendate 
and Ince and Mayhew—An unfortunate genius. 

THOMAS SHERATON was, perhaps, after Chippendale, the 

most outstanding personality in the world of furniture 

in the eighteenth century. It has been said that 
whereas form was the dominant note of Chippendale’s 
productions, colour was the characteristic of those of 

Sheraton. There is truth in the saying, but the whole 

truth cannot be so abbreviated. Chippendale’s designs 

convey an impression of strength; Sheraton’s suggest 
grace and elegance. 

Born in 1751, at Stockton-on-Tees, Sheraton appears 
to have been trained with a view to becoming an 
architect, but developed, instead, a talent for designing 
furniture. Architecture and furniture designing were 
not so widely divorced in the eighteenth century as 
they are now. Just as, for example, the builder was 
usually the undertaker also, in like manner many 
cabinet makers seem to have practised the profession 
of architecture. The modern tendency towards special- 
ization has separated industries and has even drawn 
lines between departments of the same trade. In one 
respect, Sheraton seems to have failed where Chippendale 
succeeded; namely, in making for himself a competency. 
We do not know a great deal of Sheraton’s life, but it 
is known that financial troubles were experienced by 
him, This unhappy condition does not seem to have 
arisen from any habits of extravagance, for he was a 
very religious man, a Baptist, and even published some 
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small works on theological subjects. Nor does he 
appear to have lacked industry. Yet the fact remains 
that when he died, at the age of 55, he left no estate. 

It is possible, even probable, that Sheraton was 
handicapped all his life by imperfect education. He 
was what we should call a self-educated man, and 
self-education was not so easy in those days as in 
modern times. What the lack of proper training 
meant to a man possessing his genius may be imagined. 
His peculiar gifts found expression, it is true, but at 
the cost of his worldly prosperity. As a steady, hard- 
working cabinet maker of mediocre talents, Sheraton 
might have earned more money! MHas not the same 
been true of many of the great masters, who, enriching 
the world, have impoverished themselves ? 

He came to London in 1790 and opened a shop in 
Soho, but was only in a very small way of business. This 
suggests that he made comparatively little furniture, 
and very likely he never made-up some of the designs 
he originated at. all. Certain it is that of the numerous 
pieces that are claimed to be the work of Sheraton, 
very few can be genuine. Indeed, he only traded as 
a practical cabinet maker for about three years, after- 
wards devoting himself wholly to designing and pub- 
lishing books, of which he was the author of several. 
As a craftsman, there is evidence that he was a skilled 
and capable workman, but he preferred to design, and 
perhaps his choice was wise. At any rate he has left 
records of some most beautiful pieces of furniture, 
never excelled and seldom equalled. In the ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ 
of Adam Black an interesting picture of Sheraton is 
given. He says— 

“‘ He lived in a poor street in London, his house half 
shop, half dwelling-house, and he himself looked like 
a worn-out Methodist minister, with threadbare black 
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coat. I took tea with them one afternoon. There was 
a cup and saucer for the host, and another for his wife, 
and a little porringer for their daughter. The wife’s 
cup and saucer were given to me, and she had to put 
up with another little porringer. My host seemed a 
good man, with some talent. He had been a cabinet 
maker, and was now author, publisher and teacher of 
drawing, and, I believe, occasionally preacher.”’ Later, 
he writes: ‘‘ This many-sided, worn-out encyclopaedist 
and preacher is an interesting character... . He is 
a man of talent, and, I believe, of genuine piety. He 
understands the cabinet business—I believe was bred 
to it. He is a scholar, writes well, and, in my opinion, 
draws masterly—is an author, bookseller, stationer, and 
teacher. ... ES 

“We may be ready to ask how it came to pass that a 
man with such abilities and resources is in such a state. 
I believe his abilities and resources are his ruin in 
this respect—by attempting to do everything he does 
nothing.”” Which confirms the estimate we have made 
of his character. 

Another interesting contemporary record is Sheraton’s 
obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, which 
was as follows: “In Broad Street, Soho, after a few 
days illness of a phrenitis, aged 55, Mr. Thomas Sheraton, 
a native of Stockton-on-Tees, and for many years a 
journeyman cabinet maker, but who, since the year 
1793, has supported himself,,a wife and children,. by 
his exertions as an author. In 1793 he published a 
work in two volumes, 4to, entitled The Cabinet Maker. 
and Upholsterer’'s Drawing Book, to which is prefixed 
a numerous list of subscribers, including almost all the 
principal cabinet makers in town and country. Since 
that time he has published 30 volumes in folio of a work 
to be completed in 125 numbers, intitled The Cabinet 
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Maker and Artist's Encyclopaedia, of which he sold 
nearly a thousand copies. In order to increase the 
number of subscribers to this work, he had lately visited 
Ireland, where he obtained the sanction of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, The Marchioness of Donegal, and other 
distinguished persons. He was a very honest, well- 
disposed man, of an acute and enterprising disposition; 
but, like many other self-taught authors, showed the 
want of a regular education in his writings. He has 
left his family, it is feared, in distressed circumstances.” 

The first and best known of Sheraton’s published 
works on furniture is The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’ s 
Drawing Book. It was followed by The Cabinet Dictionary, 
and afterwards by The Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer and 
General Artists’ Encyclopaedia, The ‘‘ Drawing Book,” 
first issued in parts, is the most interesting of all these 
books. It contains 122 plates, which cover ail the 
articles Sheraton designed. In a long preface, the 
author discusses not only his own productions, but 
those of his trade contemporaries or rivals, chiefly 
Chippendale, Ince, and Mayhew. He declares that 
previous books on furniture have fallen short by not 
giving accurate details of perspective, and particularly 
of the ornamentation shown on the designs. He 
promises to provide correct details such as will enable 
the cabinet maker to reproduce perfect copies from the 
drawings. Reviewing all the furniture books published 
before his ‘‘ Drawing Book,’ Sheraton’s criticism 1s 
that in none of them is adequate attention paid to 
detailed drawing capable of guiding the craftsman or 
the student. He speaks slightingly of all these books. 
His opinion of Chippendale’s work has already been 
quoted. He says of these publications generally that 
“it must be owned that books of this sort have their 
usefulness for a time; and, when through change of 
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fashions they are become obsolete, they serve to show 
the taste of former ages.” 

Sheraton’s verdict has not been confirmed. He was 
too near to form a really correct estimate of the value 
of Chippendale’s creations, just as it was many years 
before the public appreciated the value of his own 
designs. 

Even a great man may be guilty of egotism. Thus, 
Sheraton concludes his preface by remarking that, 
“ notwithstanding the ill-nature of some who hate to 
speak well of anything but their own productions, I 
only wish that a comparison be made with any other 
book hitherto published for the use of cabinet makers 
and upholsterers, and then it will sufficiently speak 
for itself.” Poor Sheraton did not manifest much 
disposition himself to speak well of the productions of 
others, but we may let that pass, remembering that 
the world did not treat him too kindly, and that may 
account for such little bitterness as he shows when 
referring to the work of men who were receiving, or 
had received, richer recompense for their labours. 

The “ Drawing Book ”’ gives designs in great variety 
of tables, book-cases, bedsteads, chairs, cabinets, chests, 
commodes, sofas, wardrobes, etc. Chairs occupy quite 
the leading place in Sheraton’s designs. Some of the 
designs in the book are almost grotesque and are 
certainly out of date, in that they possess no elements 
of permanency. This applies, for example, to some of 
the library furniture depicted. But by far the greater 
part of the contents of the volume is imperishable. 
The two plates giving each a dozen designs for chair 
backs have been reproduced more frequently probably 
than any other furniture designer’s work. There is 
not a design in the whole two dozen that has not been 
made over and over again, even if some small details 
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have been omitted. The same may be said of the 
designs for bookcase and cabinet doors. It is by such 
work that Sheraton has won enduring fame. 

In his Designs for Household Furniture, described on 
the title page as ‘‘ a variety of elegant and useful pat- 
terns,” and containing 84 plates, some of Sheraton’s 
later work is given. The book, published some years 
after his death, contains designs of chairs, sideboards, 
tables, etc., but adds little to the wealth of the ‘‘ Drawing 
Book.”” Many suggestions for ladies’ work-tables are 
given, and some curious tables (such, for example, as 
the round dining-table with high centrepiece for holding 
condiments, fruit, etc.) are included. Patterns for 
secretary book-cases in this volume are of practical 
value, and a new feature was the inclusion of a number 
of schemes for window draperies. Unfortunately, much 
of Sheraton’s later work was characterized by eccen-— 
tricity, which may have been due to an excessive 
straining after originality. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact remains, as an examination of his latest books, 
The Cabinet Dictionary and The Cabinet Maker and 
Artist's Encyclopaedia will demonstrate. 

Sheraton’s designs at their best are marked by 
simplicity and elegance. In modern uses, his style is 
best known in connection with drawing-room furniture. 
Some of his finest productions manifest French influence, 
particularly Louis Seize. Some of his worst owe their 
inspiration in part to the most blatant features of the 
French Empire mode. His imperfections notwith- 
standing, Sheraton remains the greatest English designer 
of the greatest century in the history of furniture. 
He avoided superfluous decoration, or decorative details 
that did not add to the beauty of the article to which 
they were applied. He adopted classical outlines and 
evolved from the creations of the past a pure English 
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style. Rectangular forms and straight lines he used 
with great effect, and whilst he studied strength and 
utility, his chairs convey an impression of slenderness 
such as those of Chippendale, for instance, do not. 
For decoration, he employed inlay chiefly, though 
carving at times. Familiar Sheraton decorative details 
are vases, shells, drapery “‘ swags,’ the lyre, fans, etc. 
The wood used was principally mahogany, but fancy 
woods were utilized for inlays or relief, such as tulip, 
apple, sycamore, and kingwood. Satinwood, also, was 
used. Furniture decorated by painting was also a 
feature of the mode, mostly in satinwood. 

Admirers of this graceful style will find much to 
delight them at the South Kensington Museum. For 
example, there is a beautiful toilet table in satinwood, 
artistically painted with fruit and floral decorations. 
It has a shield-shaped mirror. This table is a piece of 
exceeding daintiness, and the £200 it cost the Museum 
was well laid out. The legs are slender and there is an 
underframe rising from each of the legs and meeting 
in the centre, being finished off with an oval casket. 
The decorative work is of great beauty. The medallions 
are believed to be the work of Angelica Kaufmann and 
the decorations are attributed to Cipriani. Another 
excellent example is a satinwood cabinet, inlaid with 
rosewood. On the flat top is a painted landscape in a 
-chalf-circle. Floral festoons grace the three drawer 
fronts, and the cupboard doors on either side are also 
decorated with floral devices. Chairs are represented 
in the collection, though not all of them are genuine 
pieces of the period. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE Eighteenth Century, concluded—The Brothers Adam— 
Their work and influence—Michael Angelo Pergolesi—aA. 
Heppelwhite & Co.—The Cabsnet Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Gutde—-Thomas Shearer—-7The Cabinet Makers’ Book of 
Prices—Ince and Mayhew—Robert Manwaring—The Cabinet 
Makers’ Friend and Companion—The Society of Cabinet 
Makers. 


THE Brothers Adam, Robert and James, though not 
achieving the popularity of Chippendale and Sheraton, 
contributed in an important degree to the wealth of 
the eighteenth century. Sons of a Scottish architect, 
the two brothers enjoyed the advantage of a good 
education. Robert was the dominant spirit; indeed of 
the personality of James we know but little. Of Robert 
we know that he travelled, and was familiar with the 
art and architecture of Italy, and practised his profession 
in London. An idea may be formed as to the fame he 
won from the fact that he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on his death in 1792. 

The Brothers Adam (there were four, but we are 
only interested in the two named) are, of course, famous 
chiefly for their achievements in the domain of archi- 
tecture. With them, furniture was a secondary con- 
sideration. There are comparatively few pieces of 
Adam furniture extant, though Adam mantelpieces of 
great beauty are to be seen in something like profusion. 
Adelphi Terrace and the adjoining thoroughfares form 
a monument to their memory, and they also executed 
some very fine work in and around London, notably 
Caen Wood, at Highgate. 

The distinguishing note of the Adam style in furniture 
is classical. Their furniture was designed so as to 
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harmonize with the buildings in which it was to be 
used. Louis Seize influence is apparent, but more 
strongly still the Directoire style. The English and 
French designers no doubt derived their inspiration 
from the same sources, for the later Empire style, in 
the days of Napoleon, produced some pieces that reveal 
marked Adam characteristics. 

Satinwood and mahogany were largely employed by 
the Brothers Adam. Their furniture was often beauti- 
fully painted and decorated, sometimes by the applica- 
tion of composition ornaments. Typical ornamentation 
was flowers in wreaths, drapery festoons, finished with 
a ram’s head or bow of ribbon. Inlaying in chaste 
design was also adopted, oval paterae and fan-shaped 
patterns being used. The well-known Wedgwood 
medallion should also be mentioned. Other decorative 
forms used were octagons, busts, oval panels, vases in 
Greek and Roman style, cupids, and subjects from 
mythology. The spirit of classical art is manifest in 
all their best work. That this was not accidental, but 
deliberately calculated, is proved by Robert Adam’s 
description of his own work, when he declared: ‘ If we 
have any claim to approbation, we found it on this 
alone—that we flatter ourselves we have been able 
to seize with some degree of success, the beautiful 
spirit of antiquity and to transfuse it with novelty and 
variety through all our numerous works.’’ It is worthy 
of note that many of the choice decorations on Adam 
furniture and buildings were the work of the Italian 
artist, Michael Angelo Pergolesi, whose book on orna- 
ment demonstrates his wonderful genius and suggests 
the extent to which the Adams were indebted to 
his help. 

A valuable collection of Adam drawings is to be seen 
at the Soane’s Museum. These fill about thirty volumes, 
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- but only two or three treat of furniture. The designs 
include mirror frames, cabinets, chairs, book-cases, 
couches, tables, and even carpets. In these volumes 
are to be found in profusion drawings for every detail 
of the house, including metal-work, decorative door 
panels, etc. 

The Adam style is undoubtedly beautiful, and a 
worthy product of the “Golden Age”’ of English 
furniture. In the Dictionary of National Biography, it 
is summed up as “ rich but neat, refined but not effem- 
inate, chaste but not severe.” That summary could 
hardly be improved upon, though it is not to be sup- 
posed that all Adam productions maintained the same 
level of excellence. There were times when they 
adopted some features from the French, such, for 
example, as gilding, which did anything but add to 
the beauty or dignity of their designs. And dignity is, 
perhaps, the most prominent characteristic of the 
style. 

The influence of the Adam creations is not easy to: 
estimate. Modern ideas are opposed to elaborate 
decoration, and some Adam furniture, as designed, and, 
apart, of course, from the skill of its execution, would 
be considered as in questionable taste. But of the 
beauty of detail there can be no question. The Adam 
style combines classical dignity with the dainty grace 
of the Louis Seize mode. 

Another prominent firm of this period was A. Heppel- 
white & Co., who carried on business as cabinet makers 
and upholsterers, The work of Heppelwhite is certainly 
worthy to rank with the finest of any of the masters of 
the century. In many respects it is similar to the 
Sheraton style, but manifests sufficient originality to 
entitle its author to distinction. French influence is 
often apparent, but Heppelwhite is, perhaps, as English 
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as any designer of the century. His chairs and side- 
boards are fit to be classed with the masterpieces of 
his age. 

Very little is known of the firm of Heppelwhite, save 
that they achieved beyond doubt a substantial measure 
of success in business. A good deal regarding the 
character of the head of the firm can be deduced by 
the bombastic and egotistical language used in The 
Cabinet Maker and Ubholsterer’s Guide, published in 
1788. It may be well to remember, in mitigation, that 
Heppelwhite was not alone in depreciating the work 
of competitors. Possibly, after all, these eighteenth 
century giants did not mean any harm, and really 
appreciated each other’s work as genuinely as do 
modern producers, who, in harmony with the prevailing 
sentiment, speak of contemporary work in terms of 
unfailing courtesy ! 

The Cabinet Maker and Ubholsterer’s Guide, “ or 
Repository of Designs for every article of Household 
Furniture in the newest and most approved taste,’’ 
is one of the most valuable of the eighteenth century 
books on furniture. It includes designs of chairs, side- 
boards, tables, bedsteads, wardrobes, and, in fact, every 
known piece of furniture. The drawings are to scale, 
and the book includes a plan of a room giving the 
author’s notion of the proper distribution of the furniture. 
Some 300 designs are to be found in the book. 

In the preface, the authors state that their aim has 
been to present designs of articles in common use. 
The labours of their predecessors are declared to be 
“ of little use; nay, at this day they can only tend to 
mislead those foreigners who seek a knowledge of 
English taste in the various articles of household 
furniture.” It will be remembered that Sheraton had 
a somewhat similar idea of contemporary work! The’ 
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authors claim to have eliminated from their book 
articles whose recommendation was merely novelty, 
“and perhaps a violation of all established rule, the 
production of whim, at the instance of caprice, whose 
appetite must ever suffer disappointment if any similar 
thing had been previously thought of.’’ However, the 
book, like those of Chippendale and Sheraton, will not 
be judged by the claims of the authors, but rather by 
the contents. Few creators are sound judges of the 
worth of their work. One opinion expressed in the 
preface will meet with the approval of all time, namely, 
that ‘‘ the labour and pains we have bestowed on this 
work will not be considered as time uselessly spent.”’ 

Of the designs in the “ Guide,” the chairs, probably, 
are the most useful to modern craftsmen. Many of 
Heppelwhite’s chairs are reproduced faithfully to-day, 
more especially for the dining-room. A_ well-known 
feature was the use of striped coverings. The backs 
were sometimes ornamented with carved vases, Prince 
of Wales’s feathers, or draped festoons. Some suggest 
Chippendale; some Sheraton; but most are decidedly 
Heppelwhite. The least successful have upholstered 
backs. Pembroke tables and tea trays, beautifully 
decorated, are illustrated in the ‘“ Guide,” as also are 
some elaborate book-cases. In striking contrast is the 
heavy library furniture, some of it, seemingly, scarcely 
worthy of a place in the volume. A curiosity is the 
famous “ Rudd’s table,’’ of which there is reason to 
believe, Heppelwhite was unduly proud. It is a com- 
plicated and fearsome table, claimed by its designer to 
be the most complete dressing table ever made, and 
“ possessing every convenience which can be wanted, 
or mechanism or ingenuity supply.” Time’s verdict, 
suffice it to say, does not confirm that of Heppelwhite 
as to the beauty or usefulness of this dressing table. 
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Wardrobes, Hepplewhite designed in considerable 
variety. He also gives a drawing of a double chest of 
drawers, a Heppelwhite variation of the Queen Anne 
tallboy. Some of his chests of drawers are low and 
serpentine pointed. Heppelwhite is very successful 
with pier-glasses, and also with his cornices for beds 
or windows. 

Heppelwhite was a cabinet maker, and appears to 
have escaped from the thrall of architecture to a greater 
extent than any of the other leading designers of the 
century. Hence, it has sometimes been thought that 
his furniture is less dependent upon the building in 
which it is placed than are the productions of his 
contemporaries. One Heppelwhite feature worth men- | 
tioning is the use of japan or lacquer on chairs, which 
he finished according to this mode, afterwards decorating 
them in gold or colours. Horse-hair cloth was chiefly 
used for coverings, but this was made in attractive 
patterns and was not the kind of horse-hair cloth 
usually associated with certain phases of the Victorian 
Era. | 

Although the designers dealt with in previous chapters 
on this century generally obtain nearly all the credit for 
what was accomplished in the Georgian Era of furniture 
production, there were many others, whose names may 
not be so well known, but the value of whose work is 
appreciated by students. Prominent among these was 
Thomas Shearer, who belongs to the latter half of the 
century. He was a cabinet maker, a friend of Heppel- 
white, and a man of indifferent education. His work, 
though possessing individuality, is often mistaken for 
that of Sheraton or Heppelwhite, but is characterized 
by greater simplicity and an abstinence from decorative 
detail. He compiled a volume of designs, which he 
called The Cabinet Makers’ Book of Prices, in which he 
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depicted sideboards, tables, dressing tables, etc. He 
was particularly fond of the complicated interior fittings 
to dressing tables and bureaux, much affected in his 
day. Some of the private drawer schemes manifest 
considerable ingenuity, but this kind of work has ceased 
to appeal to furniture lovers, save for the historic 
interest that attaches to such productions. To students 
of the period, Shearer’s estimates of the cost of making 
the designs he gives are valuable. They indicate 
something as to the earnings of craftsmen at that time, 
and also the development of the system of paying by 
piece-work instead of by the day. 

Ince and Mayhew were contemporaries of Chippendale, 
and worked chiefly in mahogany. They had premises 
in London, and, like most of the other designers, pub- 
lished a design book, which they called The Universal 
System of Household Furniture. Their work, though 
skilful and capable, has few features to distinguish it 
from that of Chippendale. Many of the designs in 
their book, indeed, are almost indistinguishable from 
the work of Chippendale. 

Robert Manwaring was another well-known eighteenth 
century cabinet maker, and is represented by a volume, 
The Cabinet Makers’ Friend and Compamion, with the 
usual flamboyant preface with which so many of these 
craftsmen disfigured their books. One writer has 
described Manwaring’s chairs as “‘ Chippendale gone 
wrong.” This hardly does justice to his work, but 
contains some truth. Manwaring was more successful 
with his book-cases and larger pieces, but allowed 
himself to be dominated to an excessive extent by 
Chinese influence. 

The century, of course, produced large numbers of 
cabinet makers whose names have not been inscribed 
on the roll of fame. We know that a flourishing Society 
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of Cabinet Makers was in existence, of which Chippendale 
was the head. The names of many craftsmen are also 
known to students of the period. The productions of 
the best of these tradesmen would naturally amount, 
inthe aggregate, to a very large output, and it is a 
well-recognized fact that much of the furniture, undoubt- 
edly eighteenth century and attributed to Chippendale 
or Sheraton, was made by one or other of these little- 
known men. The wide publicity secured for the designs 
by the circulation of published books facilitated the 
reproduction of them by country cabinet makers, and, 
incidentally, increased the available supply of ‘‘ genuine 
Chippendale ’’ pieces for the collector! It is practically 
impossible, even for experts, to pronounce decisively 
for or against the authenticity of some of these examples. 

In the South Kensington Museum there are some 
very fine Heppelwhite chairs, with shield back and 
heart-shaped back. The Prince of Wales’s feather 
ornament is to be seen on one example, a beautiful 
chair in carved mahogany. On an arm-chair, lacquered, 
are painted decorations of musical and floral detail. 
Another arm-chair is decorated with allegorical subjects. 
Heppelwhite furniture is not strongly represented in the 
collection, but what there is is very good. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE Nineteenth Century—The Victorian Era—Later develop- 
ments — William Morris— Holman Hunt— Burne-Jones— 
Walter Crane—C, F. A. Voysey—Ambrose Heal—The Arts 
and Crafts School—‘‘ New Art’’—The Modern — style— 
Cheap reproductions of eighteenth Century designs—The 
growth of the artistic sense in popular furnishing—Modern 
factory organization and its effect on the craftsman. 


THE nineteenth century in England was not so barren 
of furniture designers as it is sometimes supposed to be, 
though it suffers badly from the inevitable comparison 
with the glories of the eighteenth. Nevertheless, few 
writers on furniture have ventured to deal with the 
Victorian Era, and to the student it is often as a closed 
book, to open which is regarded as a waste of time. 
This is not altogether true. The early nineteenth 
century was not a “ Golden Age,” it is true, but the 
end of the century witnessed the remarkable develop- 
ment known as the ‘“‘ New Art,’’ and later as the Modern 
Style in furniture. The earlier part of the century is 
popularly known chiefly for the Victorian parlour and 
for a general absence of taste. It is to be feared that 
much of the scathing criticism of the aesthetic school 
was justified. Mr. Litchfield, in his History of Furniture, 
has included a chapter on the period, but it is chiefly 
remarkable for its restraint, and for its interesting and 
valuable review of the furniture shown at the great 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. We may pass, therefore, 
to the work of the men who, towards the end of 
the century rescued English furniture from ugliness and 
stodginess, and started the movement that has made, 
and is even now making, the British home a place of 
beauty as well as of comfort. 7 
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In this movement the name of William Morris will 
always be given premier position. His early training 
had no reference to the work for which his name will 
live. He is said to have been intended for the Church, 
and later made an essay into architecture, but forsook 
tHat profession for painting before he had qualified. 
He was influenced strongly by the pre-Raphaelites, 
particularly Holman Hunt and Burne-Jones, and when, 
as a result of discussions on the possibility of making 
art domestic, a number of artists combined to educate 
the public in applied art, Morris took a prominent 
part in the organization. The dominant notes of the 
Morris school are honesty, simplicity, and individuality. 
Later, the work was carried on by men whose creations 
are too recent to admit of a final judgment being passed 
upon them. We are too near to view them in proper 
perspective. The task of estimating the value of such 
men as Walter Crane, C. F. A. Voysey, Ambrose Heal, 
and others of the Arts and Crafts School, in the world 
of decorative art, must be left to a later generation. 
This, however, may be said: that they represented in 
England the artistic longings that produced /’A7t 
Nouveau in France. They seized the best features of 
the New Art; indeed, they originated many of them, 
and gave to this country a new style in furniture. 
Though their, instincts revolted against machine-made 
reproductions it 1s a fact that they made possible 
the production of furniture at once artistic and 
economical, and thus “ builded better than they knew.”’ 

Much of the “ Arts and Crafts’ or “ Modern ” style 
furniture is in fumed oak, that is to say, oak coloured 
by being subjected to ammonia fumes instead of being 
stained or polished. Decorations are simple, and chiefly 
take the form of inlays of fancy woods and repoussé 
metal work. The doctrine of Ruskin that an article should 
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be fit for the purpose for which it is designed, was 
faithfully adhered to by Morris and his followers. Their 
chairs and tables are strong and contain plenty of wood. 
Straight lines are a feature of the mode, sometimes to 
an extent approaching aggressiveness. British designers 
never followed the French artists in their devotion to 
curves. That is one reason why British New Art won 
a wide popularity and became a real influence in the 
homes of the people. The designs of Morris, Crane, 
Voysey, and the Arts and Crafts School as a whole 
are, with a few exceptions and possibly the elimination 
of an individual eccentricity here and there, capable of 
inexpensive reproduction. 

The end of the nineteenth century saw the movement 
for better designed furniture well initiated. Not all 
the credit is due to Morris and the Arts and Crafts 
Society. Countless designers whose names will never 
be known to a wide public were working to improve 
upon the Victorian mode. The development of 
machinery for furniture making, a comparatively 
modern innovation, may be said to have revolutionized 
the industry. A manufacturer in a large way of 
business, turning out suites and sideboards by the 
hundred was naturally able to pay well for the best 
designs, seeing that the initial cost was to be spread 
over a huge quantity of goods. Then the invention 
of the wood-carving machine, though it dealt a serious 
blow to the wood-carvers, brought good reproductions 
within the reach of the lower and middle classes. 

It is curious to reflect that the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts” 
School insisted upon individuality. The modern factory 
is organized on collectivism. Yet the “Arts and 
Crafts’ idea has been a potent influence in shaping 
and determining the Modern style in furniture. At 
one time the mode was called the ‘‘ Quaint ”; the term 
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‘New Art” was soon dropped. Perhaps “ Modern” 
is the best title for the style. Its lines are traceable 
in most of the inexpensive furniture produced at the 
present time. The elimination of inartistic decorated 
details was at once an aesthetic triumph and an 
economy. 

The plain straight lines kept down factory costs. 
The result was good, well-made furniture, at exceed- 
ingly moderate selling prices. Very successful has been 
the application of the “‘ Modern”’ idea to sideboards 
and bookcases. The chiffonier has departed, and the 
Victorian bookcase that was merely a cupboard with 
glass doors has been improved out of recognition. 

But the introduction of machinery had another far- 
reaching effect. It enabled the best designs of the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries to be 
made at a cost within the reach of the people. Manu- 
facturers quickly appreciated the possibilities of cheap 
reproductions in the Queen Anne, Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, and Sheraton styles, with the result that ‘‘ Period ”’ 
furnishing became popular even amongst the occupiers 
of small villa residences. There are to be found to-day 
in small houses Sheraton bedrooms, Jacobean dining- 
rooms, Chippendale libraries, and so on, which manifest 
perfect taste in every detail. True, the reproduced 
designs are not invariably true to the original pieces. 
Here and there, for reasons that will be appreciated 
by practical cabinet makers, a detail is omitted or an 
awkward curve modified. The effect, nevertheless, is 
very satisfactory and completely refutes the suggestion 
sometimes made that art cannot be commercialized. 

Anyone who has been in close touch with modern 
furniture production for the past quarter of a century 
would probably, without hesitation, describe as the 
most remarkable feature of the period the applicatior 
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of really artistic designs to quite inexpensive produc- 
tions. There was a time when cheapness did mean 
nastiness, but it has passed, and all credit is due to the 
craftsmen and designers of the late nineteenth century 
for the partthey played in its disappearance. ‘Curtain 
Road furniture,’ once used as a term of reproach, 
may now be employed with accuracy to stand for 
everyday articles which no designer need disclaim, and 
of which no manufacturer need feel ashamed. 

Whatever admiration we may feel for the “‘ Arts and 
Crafts ’’ idea, it must be admitted that the individual- 
istic ideal could never popularize domestic art. By 
the aid of clever machinery, modern manufacturers 
have placed on the markets of the world worthy exposi- 
tions in the styles of the great masters of design. At 
times, the demand for one or other of the older styles 
has amounted to something like a craze. A decade 
ago there was a ‘Queen Anne” craze, and, more 
recently, a ‘‘ Jacobean’”’ craze. These are but passing 
extravagances. The material point to note is that the 
modern factory organization, which must be regarded 
as the most important factor in the furniture world at 
the end of the nineteenth century, has spread a wide 
knowledge of the “ Golden Age”’ of English furniture. 
Persons who would never have taken any interest in 
“art for art’s sake’’ have become keen students of 
domestic art when they discovered that faithful repro- 
ductions could be obtained and used in their own 
homes. | 

It was but a step from the appreciation of well- 
designed pieces of furniture to the completion of entire 
apartments in harmonious schemes. The popular taste 
being educated in one direction, soon became educated 
in all. It is not within the scope of this volume to 
trace the parallel movements in other trades directly 
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concerned with decorative art, but it is a fact that there 
has been great development of good taste in carpets, 
curtains, furnishing fabrics, wall-papers, bedsteads, 
fenders, hearth furniture, and last, but not least, 
pictures. In all these departments there has been a 
steady movement towards supplying cheaply the best 
that the artist could produce. 

Progress, however, has not always been unhindered, 
and it is not surprising that a general endeavour to 
make art inexpensive should at times have degenerated 
into a craze for mere cheapness. The furniture trade 
has come through its bad time in this respect. It has 
witnessed an unrestrained campaign of price-cutting, In 
which everything was sacrificed to the desire for lower 
prices. Even a good design cannot atone for bad 
material and faulty workmanship. The public have to 
recognize the folly of judging exclusively by price, and, 
in the opinion of the writer, have learned a lesson that 
will never be forgotten. Even so, there is yet room for 
improvement in the public estimate of the value of 
modern productions. The prices realized at auction 
for some eighteenth century pieces must make the 
modern craftsman envious. Collectors of antique furni- 
ture often bewail the decadence of the times in which 
they live. They compare the work of Chippendale with 
that of modern wood-carvers and cabinet makers. They 
forget that the modern craftsman 1s subject to the 
limitations of price that did not affect Chippendale. 
They pay huge prices for the work of Chippendale, and 
demand equally good work from the craftsman of to-day 
for about one-twentieth of the price! There are 
twentieth century workmen every whit as skilled as 
those of the eighteenth century. Given the requisite 
support, they could produce work equal to anything 
made by their predecessors, and could probably do even 
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better, seeing that they have the advantage of superior 
tools and a better all-round education. 

In leaving this subject, a word of warning may not 
be out of place. 
- There is much to be said for the modern method of 
factory organization, and the good it has accomplished 
may be admitted freely. But there is one danger in 
the specialization of production, and that is its effect 
upon the individual craftsman. However scientific may 
be the operations upon which the workman is engaged, 
if he spends his life on one narrow task, he is deprived 
of the opportunity of perfecting his development, and 
his natural gifts are arrested. There are skilled work- 
men, plenty of them, who are condemned by the factory 
system to labour exclusively upon standardized articles, 
or even standardized parts, and who are thus rendered 
practically incapable of doing anything else. We have 
seen how this system has a levelling-up effect on furni- 
ture production generally; we must not lose sight of 
the fact that it has a levelling-down effect upon the 
individual craftsman. Like the trade unions, it tends 
to preserve a dead level of respectable mediocrity. 
It prevents much that is bad, but it also arrests the 
development of much that is good. How the trade 
union cabinet maker is to be encouraged to emulate 
Chippendale and Sheraton is a modern problem that 
will have to be faced. For reasons that are regarded 
as convincing by labour leaders, the trade unions 
discourage individual enterprise and the endeavour of 
a workman to excel his fellows. Inthe national interest, 
some path will have to be discovered by which the 
clever craftsman can be enabled to express the best 
that is in him without having to adopt an attitude of 
hostility towards his trade union. It is outside the 
scope of this work to discuss how this desirable end 
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shall be brought about, but it may be suggested that, 
as factory organization on a large scale has to some 
extent deprived the workman of his opportunity of 
acquiring by industry a proprietary interest in his 
employer's business, arrangements might be made in 
the direction of bringing about some scheme of profit- 
sharing, coupled with security of tenure. These 
are conditions under which something like the old 
craftsmen’s love of their work might be developed 
and perpetuated, even in the surroundings of a modern 
factory. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FreNcH furniture—The Seventeenth Century—The Renais- 
sance—Francois I—-Henri Deux—lItalian influence—Louis 
XIV—André Charles Boulle—Daniel Marot—Charles Le 
Brun—Jean Berain—Caffieri—Versailles—-The Gobelins Fac- 
tory—Chinese and Flemish influence—Boulle marquetry— 
Oeben—Roentgen—Reisener—Louis XV—Vernis-Martin. 


For practical purposes, the study of French furniture 
may be commenced with the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The Gothic dominated until after the Renais- 
sance, when it was freely decorated and ornamented, 
and it is not until the seventeenth century that other 
influences were developed to a really marked extent. 
The Renaissance was the birth of a new spirit in applied 
art, and was not, of course, confined to France, but was 
contemporaneous in Italy, England, and France, and 
even spread, a little later, to Germany. In France, 
it covers the reigns of Louis XII, Francois I, Henri IT, 
Francois II, Charles IX, Henri III, Henri IV, and 
Louis XIII. So far as furniture styles are concerned, 
Francois Premier and Henri Deux are the only names 
likely to be met with by the student, though, as in many 
other instances, the use of such names is convenient 
rather than accurate. Frangois I was an active patron 
of art, and Early Renaissance designs manifest restraint 
and dignity, qualities that had already begun to dis- 
appear in the reign of Henri Deux, whose marriage 
with Catherine of Medici naturally stimulated Italian 
influence in France. The employment of ornament 
for its own sake is a sure sign of decadence, and though 
Louis XIII is credited with doing something in the 
direction of checking the tendency, it is to the long 
77 
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reign of Louis XIV that may be attributed the develop- 
ment of French furniture on lines of grandeur and 
magnificence. | 

Louis Quatorze (1643-1715) was “‘ the Magnificent ”’ 
in more senses than one. France was flourishing, 
prosperous, and powerful. Louis, by prodigal expen- 
diture, almost reduced the country to a state of bank- 
ruptcy. Much of his extravagance was, of course, 
quite unconnected with the development of the arts 
He did, however, spend enormous sums upon furniture 
and decoration, for which posterity is duly grateful. 
Under his liberal patronage, some masterpieces of 
decorative art were produced. His expenditure is 
estimated to have exceeded £10,000,000 a year, and 
as he reigned 72 years, the drain upon the national 
coffers was serious, although it may be remembered 
that he was only 5 years old when he succeeded to bes 
throne. 

The reign of Louis XIV contains the names of many 
famous artists and craftsmen, of whom André Charles 
Boulle, Daniel J. Marot, Charles Le Brun, Jean Berain, 
Jean Mace and his sons, and Caffieri are but a few. 
To treat adequately the work of these and others would 
require a large volume. It is only possible here to deal 
generally with the principal characteristics of the period 
and the more striking novelties introduced. 

The dominating feature of Louis Quatorze furniture 
is grandeur. Much of it is ostentatiously splendid, 
judged by modern standards. Of the magnificence and 
skill of the workmanship there can be no question. 
Many of the most beautiful pieces were produced 
absolutely regardless of cost, and defy present-day 
reproduction. Louis was willing to pay for the best 
that was obtainable and attracted talent from Italy. 
The construction of the Palace at Versailles and the 
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establishment of the Gobelins tapestry factory are two 
events of outstanding importance in his reign. 

In an age of unrestrained luxury and calculated 
extravagance, it is natural that much of the furniture, 
though admittedly beautiful, should be aggressively 
expensive. Commodes were veneered with rich woods, 
and quartered panels were employed effectively. Ormolu 
mounts and handles were largely used, and chairs were 
elaborately carved and gilded. As one writer has put 
it, “‘ richness was piled on richness, and ornamentation 
reached a point beyond which progress would be 
impossible.”’ This is true, and the fact was exemplified 
in the reign of Louis XV, when grandeur and magnifi- 
cence degenerated into vulgarity, and art took more. 
debased forms. 

Decorative details of the period are floral, geometrical, 
and allegorical. Chair legs were sometimes straight, 
sometimes curved, and cedarwood was extensively used. 
In addition to Italian, the influence of Chinese and 
Flemish craftsmen is apparent in preductions of the 
time, for Louis was catholic in his tastes and did not 
spare expense in gratifying them. There is a record of 
silver furniture, an idea said to have originated in 
Spain, and coverings of rich silk, velvet, and tapestry 
were customary. The elaborate display of richness 
could be redeemed only by supreme art, and that was 
not wanting. Louis is said to have worn on State 
occasions a dress so lavishly ornamented with precious 
jewels that he could only with difficulty move about. 
It is not easy to clothe excess of any kind with beauty, 
yet that is what the artists of this reign succeeded in 
' doing. 

Special mention must be made of the work of André 
Charles Boulle (sometimes written Buhl), whose mar- 
quetry work in copper and tortoise-shell or ebony is so 
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famous. Marquetry is the process of transposing 
patterns cut out of different materials, the effect, when 
applied to cabinets, tables, etc., often being exceedingly 
beautiful. The following description of Boulle’s method 
is given by Lady Dilke in her valuable work on French 
Decoration and Furmiture inthe XVIII Century : “‘ Sheets 
of equal size and thickness are prepared of the materials 
selected—copper, tin, ebony, and shell—these sheets are 
glued together and cut out into a given pattern. This 
done, when the sheets are detached, one has in hand— 
should copper and inlaying tortoise-shell have been 
employed—two decorative patterns and two grounds 
for inlaying—that is to say, the sheets of shell or copper 
out of which the patterns have been cut. The next 
step is to insert the copper pattern in the shell ground, 
and the shell pattern in the copper ground. Two panels 
are thus obtained, totally different in aspect, but 
absolutely alike in pattern.’’ Boulle’s work, of which 
very few examples are extant, has fetched high prices, 
but he died in poverty at the ripe old age Of 90 years. 

If space permitted, a whole chapter cou ald ‘be devoted 
to the Gobelins Factory, founded in 4662, for the 
production of tapestry and furniture. "Charles Le Brun 
was appointed director, and Boulle was attached to 
the staff. Although now chiefly remembered for its 
beautiful tapestries, the factory had sections not only 
for furniture, but jewellery and art metal work. 

The magnificent Palace at Versailles, at its perfection, 
represented enormous wealth. What it actually cost 
cannot even be estimated. For over twenty years, the 
work of completing alterations and furnishing and 
decorating the interior was in progress, and Louis 
carefully concealed the aggregate expenditure, in order, 
it is said, to avoid creating national unrest or even 
indignation. Miss Esther Singleton puts the value 
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of the furniture alone, not including pictures or tapestries, 
at 13,000,000 livres. That may be accepted as a mod- 
erate figure. Visitors to the Palace cannot fail to be 
impressed by its magnificence and prodigal splendour, 
even though much of the original beauty and large 
quantities of the furniture are no longer to be seen there. 
The great sale of furniture from the Palace, at the time 
of the French Revolution, dispersed many priceless 
productions, some of which fetched ridiculously inade- 
quate prices. A good deal of the decoration, too, is 
modern, the Palace having been re-decorated in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. — 

For the student of furniture of this period, the 
invaluable Wallace Collection provides a rich field. 
This was bequeathed to the English nation in 1897 by 
the widow of Sir Richard Wallace, who completed the 
collection commenced by the Marquis of Hertford. 
It includes, in addition to furniture, china and pictures, 
and the value of it is put by Mr. Litchfield, in his 
History of. Furmture, at between four. and five millions 
sterling. The importance and nis storic worth of the 





Louis XIV died in the midst of his ihaenificence after 
a reign of 72 years. He was succeeded by Louis XV, 
his great-grandson, who being an infant, Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, acted as Regent for about eight years. 
Louis Quinze reigned from 1723 to 1774, and, though 
the process was slow, degeneration set in. The early 
styles follow closely on the mode of Louis Quatorze, 
but the later designs manifest the lack of robustness, of 
earnestness, and of taste. Some of the greatest artists 
and designers flourished during the period, and many 
real masterpieces were produced. But the general 
tendency was downward, just as the age was decadent. 
As has been seen, the Grand Louis had drained the 
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country’s coffers practically dry, and the social con- 
ditions were such as made possible the Revolution at 
the end of the century. Some curtailments of expen- 
diture were absolutely necessary, and the furniture 
reflects the changed modes of life. The pieces became 
smaller and hence, for modern reproductions, Louis XV 
is more appropriate than Louis XIV. Decorative 
details became more effeminate and less classical. 
Female heads and busts, Cupids, and flowers are to be 
found in profusion, and carving, elaborate and often 
excessive, 1s a feature of the style. Inlaying was 
practised largely and curves replaced straight lines. 

Of the names prominently associated with the period 
must be mentioned Caffieri, Meissonnier, Oeben, Martin, 
Pineau, Blondel, Roentgen, and Reisener. Such a list, 
and many names could be added to it, does not suggest 
decadence, and it should be clearly understood that in. 
so referring to the Louis Quinze period, it is not intended — 
to belittle the work of the incomparable masters whose 
genius found expression in spite of their environment. 
They produced imperishable works of art in an age of 
frivolity, but they could not arrest the tide. 

Just as dividing lines cannot be drawn between 
centuries, so the style of the pleasure-loving Louis 
Quinze reflects many of the characteristics of the 
previous reign. The daintily dressed gallants who 
graced the Court in the latter part of the century 
harmonized with the furniture produced for their use. 
Elegance, frailty, over-elaboration, excessive ornamen- . 
tation, undue extravagance, all these marked the time 
and, consequently, the productions of the time. The 
tastes of the Pompadour and the Du Barry did not lie 
in the direction of stately grandeur so much as effeminate 
daintiness. : 7 

Reference has been made to the magnificent work of. 
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this period. By general consent the famous Bureau 
du Roi is given first place in this respect. This Bureau, 
now at the Louvre, in Paris, was the joint work of the 
great artists Oeben and Reisener. It was constructed 
in rosewood, with marquetry decorations, chiefly floral. 
On the right and left are figures in bronze gilt, repre- 
senting Apollo and Calliope, midway between them 
being a group of Cupids surmounting a dainty clock. 
The decorations on the legs and feet are of ormolu. 
The whole is of surpassing splendour. 

The term Vernis-Martin will often be met with by 
the student of furniture. It dates from this period. 
Guillaume Martin was the chief exponent of the fashion, 
and has lent his name to it, the word Vernis standing 
for varnish. The Martin method of varnishing or 
lacquering was Chinese in its origin, and Martin, said 
to have been a coach painter, applied it to cabinets with 
remarkable success. Indeed, it had quite a vogue and 
found a place at Versailles in the form of wall decora- 
tions. Experts, however, hold that Martin’s finest work 
never equalled the best Chinese work. | 

The development of the boudoir is a feature of this 
time, and the needs of the apartment led to the pro- 
duction of some charming small pieces of furniture. 
These, perhaps, are the most pleasing expressions of 
the style, according to modern taste. Descriptions, and 
many illustrations, of these are to be found in the larger 
works on French furniture, notably in Miss Singleton’s 
valuable volume. They included easy chairs, sofas, 
occasional tables, small cabinets or cupboards, and 
small bureaux. These are often in striking contrast 
to the debased rococo of the age. Rococo, or blatant 
ornamentation, is a feature of the later Louis XV style. 
It is referred to by some writers as the Rocaille style, 
both words having a similar import, signifying carved 
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ornament, but used in a much more ‘general ‘sense. 
The smaller furniture was richly ornamented, though 
pieces of real beauty and restraint were made, as, for 
example, dainty little settees, with gracefully-shaped 
backs and cane panels. 

Sonie excellent specimens of the period are extant, 
and can be seen in the South Kensington Museum, the 
Wallace Collection, and elsewhere. To appreciate what 
French applied art of the eighteenth century really was, 
a visit to Paris and Versailles is requisite, for, though 
shorn of much of the original glory, sufficient 
remains to convey to the visitor some notion of the 
grandeur of the age over which the two great Louis 
reigned. 

The most noteworthy specimens of French furniture 
at the South Kensington Museum are included in the 
Jones Collection. Mr. John Jones, who died in 1882, 
left to the Museum a magnificent collection of French 
furniture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Many of the pieces are the undoubted work of some of. 
the greatest artists of the time. The specimens of 
Boulle furniture are of priceless value. There is a large 
cabinet or armoire which is said to have cost Mr. Jones 
a sum nearly approaching £5,000. The workmanship 
is superb and the piece is generally accepted as being 
without a rival. It was designed by Berain, and has 
been valued at £10,000, though obviously any monetary 
valuation must be wholly speculative. It would no 
doubt fetch that figure, or even more, at auction. It is 
constructed in ebony and has inlaid panels of tortoise- 
shell, with the royal monogram prominent, for it was 
made.by Boulle for Louis XIV. The collection presents 
also some beautiful tables, trays, and cabincts illustrating 
various methods of Boulle work, invaluable to the 
student of the period. The skill with which the inlaying 
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is executed cannot be too highly praised, for much of. 
the work is perfect. 

The Jones Collection also contains representative 
pieces of the Louis XV style. Of these, two or three 
call for special mention. There is an elegant writing 
table attributed to Reisener. It is a beautiful specimen 
of marqueterie work and is mounted in richly chased 
ormolu. Reisener marqueterie is a strong feature of 
the pieces of the period. Another lovely example is a 
little writing table in sycamore, ormolu mounted, and 
decorated with an inlaid landscape. An ebony cabinet, 
in black and gold, is another piece worthy of attention, 
but to exhaust such would necessitate a catalogue of 
the whole collection. 


CHAPTER IX 


FRENCH furniture, concluded—Louis XVI—Marie Antoinette— 

. rhe Revolution—The Divrectoive—The Empire style—Revival 
of the classic—Auction sale of National treasures—-David and 
Jacob Desmalter—Later developments—L’Art Nouveau— 
Its critics. 


Tue later portion of the eighteenth century in France 
produced some notable developments. The history of 
the country had a direct bearing upon the furniture 
designed. Louis XVI had very little in common with 
his two magnificent predecessors. His habits of life 
favoured the boudoir and gave an impetus to the 
production of smaller pieces of furniture. The pre- 
dominant note of the Louis Seize period is dainty ele- 
gance and simplicity. The careless boast of Louis XV 
that after his death might come “ the deluge’”’ was, to 
some extent a case of prophesying with knowledge. 
The country was financially embarrassed and seething 
with social and industrial unrest. The seeds of the 
Revolution had been sown and were ripening for harvest. 
The aristocracy were impoverished, and Louis XVI was 
‘not the ruler to deal with the situation in a masterly 
fashion. He sought a quiet, retired life, and his senti- 
ments were shared by Queen Marie Antoinette. We 
are not here concerned with the historical significance 
of the age, undoubtedly one of the most instructive in 
the world’s history, but only with its applied art. All 
the influence of the King was for beauty, honesty, and 
utility. It goes without saying that he inherited much 
from the previous reign, and many of the great names 
associated with his time were famous before he came 
to the throne. These men continued their work, and 
obviously the styles arbitrarily termed Louis Quatorze 
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and Louis Quinze are merged into Louis Seize. Never- 
theless, the tendency of the period is in the direction of 
the simple life, and as far as he could, in his unaggressive 
way, Louis XVI hastened matters in that direction. 

This is to be seen in the changed mozttf of characteristic 
Louis Seize furniture and decoration. Gone are the 
voluptuous details, their places being taken by floral 
emblems, wreaths, and rosettes. The rococo lines of 
Louis Quinze are straightened out and the over- 
elaborate carving is banished. This is not to be taken 
as signifying that Louis Seize furniture was inexpensive. 
It was not, except in a comparative sense. It was 
beautiful, and much of it displays the best work of great 
artists. At Versailles, the influence of the gentle Queen 
Marie Antoinette is visible, and from what we know of. 
her it is safe to attribute to her a considerable share in 
the creation of the peculiar style by which her period 
is distinguished. 

Of the master craftsmen of the period, reference has 
been made in the preceding chapter to Reisener, whose 
best work, perhaps, was done in the reign of Louis XVI. 
He was foreman to Oeben, the great cabinet maker of 
the previous reign. With Roentgen he shares the chief 
honours of the reign, so far as cabinet makers go, and 
both were Germans. In their work are examples of 
the use of porcelain as a decoration for furniture, a 
fashion that was popular, even excessively so, at the 
time. Some of the porcelain applied to cabinets and 
other pieces of furniture was very beautifully painted. 
Metal work employed, such as handles, keys, and_ 
key-plates, etc., was the work of Gouthiére. The 
workmanship and finish were often perfect in every 
detail, and the cost was necessarily high. Some of 
the metal work applied as decoration is compared to 
the most elaborate work of a jeweller. Lady Dilke, in 
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her chatty book on French Decoration, tells us that a 
cabinet of the period, copied for the Marquis of Hertford, 
about 1858, took years to complete so as to bring the 
metal work of the reproduction to as delicate point of 
finish as that of the original, and the cost exceeded 
£3,000. 

The use of ormolu and lacquer continued in 
popularity. Some cabinets of the period evidence 
both taste and skill in this particular. 

It has been stated that Louis XVI was himself a 
craftsman of parts, but from what is known of his 
attainments, it is not probable that he excelled in 
any branch, though he may have and, in fact, did 
dabble in many branches. He seems to have given 
some attention to metal working, but his ability to 
do really good work rests upon testimony that is 
inconclusive. 

Then came “ the deluge ’’ ! 

During the awful days of the Revolution, but little 
thought was given to constructive art. On the other 
hand, much attention was devoted to the work of 
destruction, and huge numbers of masterpieces perished 
in the general holocaust. Priceless works of art were 
ruthlessly destroyed, but a faint pretence being made of 
discriminating between the good and bad, the valuable 
and the valueless. -Then, when the work of reconstruc- 
tion began, there was a deliberate attempt to escape 
from the influences of the past; a general desire to 
re-create the whole universe on the basis of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

During the Directoire period, some steps were taken 
to preserve historically valuable furniture and works 
of art, but the policy was not pursued either energetically 
or systematically. Some treasures survived, but more 
were sacrificed. The Reign of Terror was not congenial 
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for connoisseurs, and it is unlikely that much attention 
,was given to the historic value of anything 1f its associa- 
tion with the hated aristocracy suggested its destruc- 
tion. The student of Carlyle, who absorbs the atmo- 
sphere of the Revolution, will marvel rather at what 
was saved than at what was preserved. The auction 
sale at Versailles has already been referred to. It lasted 
for nearly a year, and the prices realized were exceed- 
ingly poor. By order of the National Convention, a 
selection of the treasures was sent to the Musée de 
Louvre. The rest were sacrificed. Lady Dilke states 
that Reisener purchased largely at the auction, hoping 
to re-sell at a profit what he bought. In this expecta- 
tion he was disappointed, for it was long before there 
was any demand for the furniture of France’s most 
magnificent age. 

As soon as the work of reconstruction was taken in 
hand after the Revolution, a classical mode was devel-- 
oped in France, known as the Empire style. Empire 
designs are unmistakable. The details, as well as the 
general lines, belong to Egypt, Greece,.and Rome. 
Explaining the motive of the Empire style, Mr, Litchfield 
quotes a French writer of the period, who says: ‘‘ We 
have changed everything; freedom, now consolidated in 
France, has restored the pure taste for the antique. 
Farewell to your marqueterie and Boulle, your ribbons, 
festoons, and rosettes of gilded bronze; the hour has 
come when objects must be made to harmonize with 
circumstances.’’ Another writer has suggested that 
Napoleon pictured himself as a Caesar and hence. 
favoured a return to the classical mode. Whatever 
the cause, the fact remains. Some of the chairs are 
almost reproductions from Greek models, and the 
ornamentation of Empire furniture is almost exclusively 
derived from Greece and Rome Mahogany was the 
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wood mostly used, and gilt mounts, richly chased, are 
characteristic of the style. 

A design book was published in the early part of the 
nineteenth century by Percier and Fontaine, and this 
contains authentic examples of Empire furniture. The 
illustrations show the familiar columns with metal base, 
the Sphinxes and winged figures, the wreaths, etc., 
which we associate with Empire designs. The com- 
pilers of this design book disdain the style as having 
any connection with France. They say it “ does not 
belong to us; it is entirely the property of the ancients 
and our only merit is to have understood how to 
conform our inventions to it.” : 

Empire furniture is dignified, often excessively so in 
the opinion of the artist. It suggests the architect 
rather than the artist, and architects have seldom 
excelled in furniture designing. Temperamentally, it 
has nothing in common with French character, which 
is the reason it failed to secure a permanent footing in 
the country. The style is unsuitable for small apart- 
ments, though it is sometimes adopted for public 
rooms, council chambers, etc., where the classical note 
is appropriate and stately. Empire furniture, too, is 
necessarily expénsive, unless essential details are sacri- 
ficed. The use of beautifully moulded ormolu for 
purposes of decoration, and the employment of costly. 
materials, probably rendered the “simple’’ furniture 
of Napoleon’s Era even more extravagant than that 
of the luxurious ages it was the custom to denounce. 

Of the men of the period whose influence was potent. 
in decorative art, must be mentioned David and Jacob 
Desmalter. Most of the authorities agree that the 
former was the dominant genius, though to the latter 
must be ascribed credit for technical skill and executive 
ability. Some beautiful pieces by Desmalter exist, of 
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which the cabinet made for the Empress ‘Marie Louise 
is considered the greatest. This cabinet, which was 
Napoleon’s wedding gift, is now at Fontainebleau. It 
is constructed in very fine Spanish mahogany, richly 
decorated with bronze ornaments and surmounted 
with four eagles. On the panels are classical female 
figures. 

The Dtrectotre and Empire periods cannot be dwelt 
upon by the student without feelings of regret, for 
destructive influences were predominant, and the 
political atmosphere was far from favourable to the 
development of domestic art. A committee or jury 
was appointed at the time of the Revolution to determine 
what might be preserved of the contents of the Royal 
palaces and museums. Priceless treasures were des- 
troyed, but perhaps it is more surprising that so much 
survived. At that time men went to the guillotine for 
very trifling cause, and the enthusiastic artist, tempted 
to express admiration for a fine Louis Quatorze or 
Louis Quinze piece of furniture, might have found his 
head in danger for manifesting admiration for the hated 
aristocrats. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if 
some of the jury who must have known better, cast 
their votes against the preservation of many beautiful 
productions in order to demonstrate their oo 
zeal, 

Even in France, the Empire style held sway but a 
very short time. Its decay dates from the fall of 
Napoleon, and it*was followed by a swing of the pen- 
dulum back to the worst characteristics of the Louis 
Quinze mode. This “bad time” in the history of 
French decorative art lasted until well into the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the much discussed 
Art Nouveau movement claimed attention. 

_ Some critics seem quite unable to discover.any merit 
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in the widely differing creations grouped for convenience 
under the title of Art Nouveau. The absence of con- 
ventionality and the frequent total disregard of orthodox 
traditions that distinguished the work of many of the 
French designers no doubt offended the susceptibilities 
of some eminent artists, but to-day the extravagant 
denunciations of everything Art Nouveau will merely 
amuse the serious student. The best work of this 
school contained elements of permanency which have 
already made their influence felt in England and 
America. 
it may be admitted that the weird and fantastic 
were not lacking in some Art Nouveau designs, but they 
attracted an undue share of attention, just as the 
bizarre always secures more prominence, at the moment, 
than a serious contribution. As time passes, the merely 
eccentric and the unworthy excrescences are left behind, 
and the motive of the true artist remains. It is with an 
ever-present realization of this truth that the French 
furniture of thirty or forty years ago needs to be studied. 
The movement called Avt Nouveau may be dated as 
covering the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Early expressions of the style were bold and often 
extravagant, but later pieces show a definite develop- 
ment of a Teally beautiful mode. Possibly the “ curly 
furniture,’’ as it has been termed, was a protest against 
the severely classical Napoleonic designs, but Art 
Nouveau was more than a protest. It was distinctly 
original and frequently daring, without offending the 
artistic instinct. In its more extravagant mood, all 
attempt at regular outline seems to be abandoned, and 
the furniture is designed without regard to problems of 
construction. Sometimes inlaid ornaments of curious 
floral design were used, and straight lines seldom 
appeared. 
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Before the close of the nineteenth century, Ar 
Nouveau was the most prominent note in Continental 
furniture, not only in France, but also in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. In Germany the movement never 
flourished. Grace and elegance were never character- 
istics of the Teuton, and some of the most painful 
efforts after /’Art Nouveau spirit originated in Germany. 

Typical Art Nouveau furniture, as made in Paris, 
could never become popular in the wide sense of the 
word, because it must always be expensive. Its curved 
lines are costly, and its irregularities, in which its beauty 
so largely consists, challenge economy at every stage 
ot production. But the Art Nouveau movement 
became the parent of an original style in furniture, 
which retained the motive whilst eliminating the costly © 
details. This is specially true regarding the effect of 
Art Nouveau on the furniture of England and America. 

The Jones Collection in the South Kensington Museum 
is rich in examples of Louis XVI furniture. Prior to the 
Jones bequest, French furniture was very imperfectly 
represented in the Museum, and practically all the 
examples now on view owe their presence there to 
Mr. Jones’s munificent gift. One of the finest pieces 
of the Louis Seize period is a beautiful mahogany 
cabinet of quite plain outline, almost severe, but 
beautifully decorated. The panels of the doors are 
inlaid with devices, in which the letters “L. L.” 
appear, surmounted with arms. The sides are also 
inlaid. The cabinet is mounted with ormolu and is 
attributed to Richter. Another piece to which special 
attention may be directed is a grandfather clock on 
plain lines, but of exquisite workmanship. The wood 
used for the case is tulipwood, some rosewood also 
being employed. Ormolu is used liberally, and at the 
top is a bronze winged figure of Time recumbent, 
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holding scythe and hour-glass. It is a very fine speci- 
men of the work of the period. Some exceedingly 
beautiful tables are included in the collection, and are 
valuable specially for the opportunity they afford the 
student of examining exquisite marqueterie. One table 
is exquisitely inlaid in fancy woods with figures and 
flowers, and ivory is employed with excellent effect. 
Another detail worthy of note is the use of Sévres 
porcelain for inlay. It is impossible to do justice to 
some of the beautiful work. The upholstered chairs 
show some of the fabrics in use at this period. Silk, in 
delicate colours, and tapestry are prominent. 


CHAPTER X 


AMERICAN furniture—-The American Empire style—Adaptations 
of English styles—The Colonial—Eberlein and McClure— 
‘‘ Arts and Crafts ’’ influence—Gustav Stickley—‘ Mission ’’ 
furniture—The St. Louis Exhibition, 1904—Eighteenth 
tae influence—Office and library furniture—The roll-top 

THE study of American furniture may be confined 

practically to the nineteenth century. Prior to then, 

the furniture of America has no original characteristics 
worthy of note. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, there was developed what is known as the 

American Empire style. Its inspiration, of course, was 

derived from France, and, in the early part of the 

century, everything French was popular in America 
and everything English decidedly unpopular. The 

War of Independence had not been forgotten, and the 

Alliance with France was regarded as of great political 

importance. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 

classical furniture of the French Empire should have 
become the basis for an American mode. 

It may be admitted at once that the American 
craftsmen and designers manifested no intention of 
slavishly copying French models. Nor did they allow 
their ingenuity and inventiveness, qualities for which 
American cabinet makers have always been distinguished, 
to be held in check by the limitations of classical tradi- 
tions. They adopted just what they admired, and 
combined it with such “‘ improvements ”’ as they con- 
sidered were desirable. The result was the creation of 
a style possessing much originality. Except to the 
critic who resents the disloyalty to the parent style, 
American Empire furniture has many attractions. It 
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often suggests the dignity and grandeur of the French 
pieces, coupled with that insistence upon utility for 
which the American is famous. In the early days, 
pains were taken to reproduce at least some really 
Empire features, but, as time went on, the furniture 
became gradually less and less “‘ Empire’’ and more 
and more American. Just as in England there is little 
in the middle of the nineteenth century of which we 
can be proud, so the American cabinet makers seem to 
have neglected design and contented themselves with 
the production of strong articles. Much of the American 
furniture is inartistic and heavy. 

It is no slight upon that country to say that the 
Renaissance of American furniture was due to English 
influence. English furniture was largely exported, to 
the United States, and many of the American cabinet 
makers were men trained in England and saturated 
with English ideas. American furniture of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century has sometimes been 
termed “ Colonial,” though how the name came into 
current use it is difficult to say. Eberlein and McClure, 
in their authoritative chapter on American furniture, 
repudiate the name as it is ordinarily employed, though 
they claim it as correctly representing a certain phase. 
As a matter of fact, the best furniture produced was in 
reproduction of the Chippendale, Sheraton, William 
and Mary, and Queen Anne styles. It is noticeable 
that ornamentation was curtailed, a development which 
Eberlein and McClure attribute to the Quaker sentiments 
of so large a proportion of the population. 

To the student, the interesting period in Amenean 
furniture production is the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when the influence of the “ Arts and Crafts ”’ 
movement made itself felt in the West. The Americans 
developed a style they called “ Mission,’ -and which 
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possessed many of the “ Arts and Crafts’ character- 
istics. It was very plain, simple, and devoid of orna- 
mentation. Straight lines supplanted curves, and the 
American designers seem to have been quite free from 
temptation to graft the French Ari Nouveau on to the 
sometimes ostentatious primitiveness of their “ Mission ”’ 
motive. The “ William Morris ’’ of America, by pretty 
general consent, was Gustav Stickley, who did not 
originate ‘‘ Mission’ furniture, but who did more than 
anyone else to popularize it and fix its determining lines. 
At first the title of ‘‘ Craftsman ”’ furniture was adopted, 
and an exhibition of furniture in the mode was organized 
in 1900 at Grand Rapids. This may be regarded as 
the inauguration of what has been described as “ the 
one distinctively American school of design.” We 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Stickley’s own account 
of this American style, given in a booklet of which he 
is the author. 

“My frequent journeys to Europe, and close study 
of what is called L’Art Nouveau in France, Germany, 
and Austria, interested me much in the decorative use 
of plant-forms and I followed the suggestion so far as 
to try the effect of my own conception of a very simple 
and primitive conventionalization of some of the familiar 
plant-forms in the designing of furniture. After experi- 
menting with a number of pieces, such as small tables, 
giving in their form a conventionalized suggestion of 
such plants as the mallow, the sunflower, and the pansy, 
I abandoned the idea, convinced that such designs 
failed to satisfy, because they were based on a purely 
decorative form that should never be used for anything 
whose sole reason for being is its usefulness. . . . The 
sole consideration at the basis of the design must be 
the thing itself and not its ornamentation. It must 
be a chair, a table, a book-case, or a bed that fills its 
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mission of usefulness as well as it possibly can; it must 
be well-proportioned and honestly constructed, as 
beautifully finished as is possible for the wood of which 
it is made, and as stable, commodious, or comfortable 
as would be required in a perfect thing of its kind. 
If all these requirements are honestly fulfilled, there is 
little need of ornament, unless some touch of decoration 
is suggested by the construction of the piece itself. 
Any applied or dragged-in ornamentation soon grows 
tiresome in the case of furniture, as in architecture, 
and the effect is still weaker when the piece itself is 
founded upon an ornamental form in the attempt to 
create a new model that shall be decorative. . . . The 
Arts and Crafts movement in England was more nearly 
in harmony with what I had in mind, but even that 
did not involve a return to the sturdy and primitive 
forms that were meant for usefulness alone, and I began 
to work along the lines of a direct application of the 
fundamental principles of structure to the designing 
and workmanship of any furniture. I took up the idea 
of plain forms as essentially structural and reasonable, 
and the Craftsman furniture of to-day is the result of 
the working out of that idea. ... The Craftsman 
furniture is designed solely for use and comfort and 
durability, and the beauty that is peculiarly its own 
arises from the directness with which it meets those 
requirements, as well as from the structural integrity 
of the design itself. Clumsiness and crudity are not 
and never have been a part of my idea. While a 
massive simplicity is the leading characteristic of the 
style, each piece is as finely proportioned and as carefully 
finished as the work of the old Colonial cabinet makers, 
and is as well fitted to endure.” 

Then came the St. Louis Exhibition of 1904. This 
Exhibition had an immediate and noteworthy effect on 
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the American furniture industry. A very fine English 
exhibit was organized, including a comprehensive range 
of reproductions in eighteenth century styles. It is 
not too much to say that the furniture shown by English 
firms at St. Louis influenced the American manu- 
facturers and public very greatly, and led to a revival 
of eighteenth century styles in the United States. 
Since that date, the Mission has had an active com- 
petitor, and some highly creditable work on eighteenth 
century lines has been dorie by the American designers 
and craftsmen. 

In England, American furniture has been represented 
almost exclusively by such articles as the roll-top desk, 
library revolving chairs, and sectional bookcases. These, 
ingenious as they may be, do not fairly represent 
American furniture. For some reason, the Americans. 
have never made a serious attempt to popularize their 
productions in Europe. They have probably found 
their home markets a sufficient field for their enterprise. 
The prospects of the English market do not seem to 
have been attractive enough to have tempted an attac a 
Certain it is that very little American furniture has 
been sent to this country, outside the particular line 
mentioned above. 

The roll-top desk was an American version of the 
familiar cylinder writing table. The idea of the revolv- 
ing shutter was a clever one, and the American desks 
manifested considerable skill in their interior fittings, 
drawers and pigeon-holes abounding. For a time these 
desks enjoyed a practical monopoly, but when English 
makers directed their attention to the trade, the 
American article was soon equalled. As time passed, 
the quantity of eunerican desks sent here became less 
and less. 

The desks were icapeniel “ knocked down,” which is 
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to say, packed flat, all the parts being standardized 
and sent here in immense quantities. They were 
assembled and put together here, thus saving freight. 
To-day, however, there are English manufacturers able 
to turn out a typical American desk at a price at which 
it would not pay the American factories to supply 
this market. 

Library and office chairs, especially of the rocking 
and revolving types, at one time sent to this country 
from America in large quantities, had a similar experi- 
ence as that of the desks. A few years back, one or 
two of the leading English chair manufacturers made 
a bold bid for this trade, and met with a gratifying 
measure of success. The result was that imports of 
these chairs steadily declined, almost to vanishing 
point. It may be admitted that this American furniture 
was almost invariably well-designed and well made, 
being produced entirely by modern machinery on a 
large scale. 

The American furniture factories are mostly large, 
and comparatively little has been done to cultivate 
individuality, except on Modern and Mission lines, 


CHAPTER XI 


FOREIGN competition—Its effect upon British furniture pro- 
duction—Amierica’s bid—German furniture—Austrian 
designs—-Bent-wood furniture—What English makers can 
do—French furniture—Competition, legitimate and _ illegiti- 
mate—British opportunities in the overseas markets—State 
aid and individual enterprise. 


A SHORT chapter may be devoted to the future of the 
furniture industry with regard to foreign competition. 
It may be said at once that this is not a matter of such 
serious import as in some other trades. Foreign 
competitors have seldom proved a real menace to our 
home cabinet makers, and where they have gained 
anything like a substantial footing, it has been due 
to specialization in some particular phase of production 
or on some specific article. Thus, as is pointed out in 
the chapter on American furniture, the American 
manufacturers achieved a considerable measure of 
success with their roll-top desks and office. chairs. 
From this competition, the British trade derived more 
good than harm. Not every “ foreign invasion ’’ has 
been disastrous to our industries. In the world of 
furniture and decorative art, it 1s probable that we 
have gained much more than we have lost at the hands 
of foreigners. The French Huguenots introduced the 
silk industry to this country, for example. 

Apart from the lines mentioned, America has never 
made a serious bid for this country’s furniture market, 
nor is she likely to do so. There is nothing America 
could send here likely to command a trade of sufficient 
magnitude to justify the effort. If, however, the big 
American manufacturers decided to make the attempt, 
they would probably elect to be represented by furniture 
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on “‘ Mission ’’ lines, plain, well-constructed, and turned 
out in large quantities by modern machinery. The 
home demand, however, is so large that there seems 
small likelihood of such a development. 

* Germany, with all her wonderful powers of organiza- 
tion, has left the furniture trade of England alone, and, 
speaking with some knowledge of German furniture, 
the writer is not prepared to challenge her wisdom in 
so doing. The German wood-worker has nothing to 
teach the British trade. In connection with furnishing 
textiles, the Germans have proved dangerous com- 
petitors. They flooded our markets with cheap tapes- 
tries, moquettes, etc., sold at prices with which British 
manufacturers could not compete. Cheap labour and 
a readiness to pirate designs helped the German trade 
campaign. During the war, however, British firms, 
with commendable enterprise, devoted themselves to 
the task of producing efficient substitutes, and achieved 
a remarkable measure of success. It is firmly believed 
that they will maintain their position against 
German competition, if and when trade relations are 
resumed. 

The Austrians make some very fine furniture, but 
little of it has been sent to England. Austria is known 
chiefly for its bent-wood furniture, a speciality that 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly before the war. Austrian 
bent-wood furniture is not artistic or stylish, though 
some attempt has been made to give the better class 
bent-wood chairs an eighteenth century colouring. 
The success of the effort was questionable. Bent-wood 
furniture is always aggressively bent-wood; it can never 
be anything else. For show-rooms, concert halls, and 
similar purposes, the small bent-wood chair was generally 
regarded as being without a rival, being neat, strong, 
and inexpensive. . Since the war, British manufacturers 
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have experimented in the production of bent-wood 
furniture. There is no insuperable difficulty to be 
overcome; it is merely a question of application. British 
workmen can bend beech by steam as well as the 
Austrians, and there is no reason to believe that the 
Austrians will ever again be permitted to dominate our 
markets. 

The most popular Austrian chair was the small cane- 
seated article, familiar to everyone. A variation was 
an arm-chair of similar design, while small settees were 
also made. A hat and umbrella stand was also a very 
popular design, and was largely adopted for restaurants. 
These bent-wood articles were noted more for their 
utility than their beauty, though their neatness must 
be admitted. 

France, of course, has always sent a considerable 
amount of furniture to England, chiefly decorative 
pieces for drawing-room use, gilt framed _ suites 
covered in tapestry, in the style of Louis XIV, Louis 
XV, or Louis XVI being most in demand. This furni- 
ture was mostly rather costly, though in recent years 
some pieces of good workmanship and finish have 
been imported and marketed at much lower figures. 

The Continental manufacturers have not made very 
determined efforts to cultivate British trade in ordinary, 
everyday furniture, although bids for our market have 
been made at irregular intervals. In 1906, the Austrians 
had an exhibition in London at which furniture of 
various kinds was shown. An inspection of this sug- 
gested that most of the articles were quite unsuited 
to British tastes, and some of the furniture that might 
have appealed to buyers in this country was priced at 
such extravagant figures that they would have stood 
a very poor chance of finding customers. The best 
furniture shown was in the Empire style, but the 
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Austrian designers allowed themselves remarkable lati- 
tude in interpreting the mode, and produced designs 
that would certainly have surprised the authoritative 
exponents of Empire furniture. Nevertheless, some of 
‘the work was exceedingly good, but the prices asked 
for anything that could be described as first class were 
practically prohibitive. It is probable that the exper1- 
ence of the exhibitors was such as to discourage 
systematic attempts to develop trade in England. 

The Austrian essays with the Art Nouveau shown 
at the exhibition excited a good deal of comment at 
the time. It was generally admitted that they were 
fit to rank with the most painful German examples. 

As a matter of fact, foreign competition is not a 
menace to the British furniture trade. Our cabinet 
makers and designers can hold their own against com- 
petitors in any part of the world. Some people profess 
to regard Japan as a potential danger in this respect, 
but clever as is that wonderful nation, there are no 
indications that justify fears on behalf of our cabinet 
makers. Indeed, there is no country in the world where 
better furniture is made than in England. If our 
craftsmen are true to themselves, and if our manu- 
facturers pursue methods of enterprise, the furniture 
trade may face the future with full confidence. 

In the foregoing comments it is not intended to suggest 
the possibility or desirability of excluding from this 
country the masterpieces of foreign designers, ancient 
or modern. It would be a mistaken policy to close our 
doors to the best expressions of great artists in other 
countries. Theterm ‘‘ competition ’’ has been employed 
in this chapter in its commercial sense only. There is a 
line to be drawn between the competition that threatens 
the welfare of a home industry and the competition of 
genius which aims at excellence. The latter is good 
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for the artists and craftsmen of any country, and the 
nation that seeks to shut its doors to such is committing 
artistic suicide. It is to be hoped that there will always 
be a welcome in England for examples of the finest 
work of the best workmen in every country in the 
world, 

The competition against which any industry has a 
right to demand protection is that from which no such 
benefit is derived. Cheap and ill-made goods, pro- 
duced in foreign countries under sweated conditions, 
are a menace to the trade attacked. Modern British 
legislation has improved the position of workers in 
factories in many ways, by reducing the hours of labour, 
bettering factory conditions, and increasing rates of 
wages. All this, though eminently desirable, adds to 
the cost of production. The British manufacturer, 
subjected to these conditions, cannot be expected to 
survive the competition of foreign manufacturers work- 
ing under no such limitations or restrictions. So far 
as the furniture trade is concerned, illegitimate foreign 
competition has affected it to a very small extent only. 
What may happen in the future we do not know. It 
may be said, however, that British craftsmen can meet 
in fair competition the best men of any nation in the 
world, and maintain their supremacy. They ask only 
that they shall not be subjected to unfair attack, the 
ultimate result of which is to destroy British industry 
and debase British productions. 7 

Although, however, British furniture makers have 
little to fear from foreign competition in their own 
country, when export trade is considered the case is 
different. In the markets overseas, British firms no 
longer enjoy unchallenged supremacy. There are 
countries where very little British furniture can be 
sold. Our trade with Germany, for example, was 
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almost negligible. But there are great markets, such 
as South Africa and South America, where keen com- 
petition is being, and is likely to be, experienced. It is 
important to this country to maintain a large export 

*trade in furniture, but to succeed in this will call for 
methods of energy and enterprise. 

The British Colonies, at one time regarded as splendid 
fields for the British furniture manufacturer, have for 
some years past been developing the industry on their 
own soil. Possessing the requisite resources, it is only 
natural that Colonial Governments should seek to 
nurture trades calculated to add to the prosperity of 
their dominions. Thus, assisted by English craftsmen, 
settlers in the Colonies, local production has been 
encouraged, the infant industries being fostered by the 
imposition of import duties on English (and foreign) 
goods. The duty payable on furniture varies in the 
different Colonies, but, speaking generally, it is high 
enough all round to constitute a very serious obstacle 
to the British manufacturer, particularly when packing, 
freight, insurance, etc., are added to thecost of the 
articles. It is probable, therefore, that the Colonial 
demand for British furniture will tend to diminish as 
time goes on, except as regards designs of special merit 
or workmanship of special skill. This means that 
Colonial competition is likely to kill the trade with 
England in all but the better class of furniture. This, 
after all, is a perfectly natural development, and, in 
the wider outlook, is satisfactory, as making’ for the 
prosperity of the Empire. 

There are countries where local production does not 
show the same signs of developing to the extent that 
has been the case in South Africa, Australia, and Canada. 
One of the most promising markets for English furniture 
is South America. That country possesses undeveloped 
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resources and natural wealth to an extent not sufficiently 
appreciated by British manufacturers. Furniture from 
the United Kingdom has won popularity in South 
America, and the field is immense and will yield a rich 
harvest in the future if intelligently cultivated. Com- 
petition of a keen character will be experienced. The 
United States manufacturers are making strong efforts 
to capture the South American trade, and the great 
factories of Canada have not overlooked this outlet 
for their goods. In addition, Germany, France, and, 
more particularly, Italy, have all sought a share of the 
Argentine’s orders. To maintain the trade they have 
won, and to increase it, our manufacturers will have 
to combine good value with energetic salesmanship. 
The time has passed when the markets overseas could 
be regarded as appropriate dumping-grounds for surplus. 
stocks not saleable in this country. The needs and 
conditions of each separate market must now be studied 
if trade is to be cultivated. Not what we want to sell, 
but what the people want to buy, must be the pre- 
dominant consideration. Catalogues and advertise- 
ments in the prevailing languages and the local currency 
must be circulated, and representatives must be con- 
versant with local language and customs. Some hope 
is entertained of Government assistance in promoting 
British export trade, and, without doubt, more could 
be done in this direction than has been done in the 
past. But, in the last analysis, success or failure’ will 
depend upon the abilities of individual manufacturers. 
If they prove unenterprising, if their productions are 
unsuitable, if their methods are unattractive and their 
‘service faulty, it will be futile to trust in State aid to 
preserve the trade. On the other hand, British mer- 
chants, with sturdy independence, have won their way 
in the world’s markets unassisted by their Government, 
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sometimes discouraged by it! With a more enlightened 
official policy, there is reason to look for greater accom- 
plishment, but that expectation will not be realized 
if reliance upon State aid is permitted to supersede, or 
‘even dull, the edge of individual industry. 
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CHAPTER XII 


NaTIONAL Collections of furniture—The Victoria and Albert 
Museum—The Jones Collection—The Wallace Collection— 
The Geffrye Museum—The need for perfecting the Nattonal 
possessions. 


THE study of the furniture styles is facilitated by 
careful inspection of authoritative pieces of the different 
periods. Fortunately, there are available for the student 
many opportunities of examining beautiful specimens of 
the productions of bygone days. In various parts of 
the country, old furniture has been preserved in museums, 
sometimes enjoying little more than local fame. Two 
national collections, however, call for notice, namely, . 
the Wallace Collection and the furniture at the Victoria. 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. These two. 
collections provide the student with examples in prac- 
tically all the styles to which reference has been made 
in this volume. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum was foundad: in 
1851, and at one time enjoyed an annual grant for the 
purchase of furniture worthy of addition to the collec- 
tion. This grant has rendered it possible to bring 
together a splendid collection, and the furniture section, 
though not so strong in some of the periods as might 
be desired, affords splendid opportunities for the student 
to examine authentic specimens of old furniture. ~ The 
Museum has also benefited from time to time by bequests. 
For example, in 1882, the Jones Collection, valued at a 
quarter of a million sterling, became available under the 
will of Mr. John Jones, and this included some very fine 
French furniture. Since 1915, when the annual grant 
referred to above was withdrawn, or at least suspended 
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the Museum has been dependent entirely upon the 
generosity of collectors for additions. These, however, 
have been received in gratifying numbers. 

Reference to some of the principal contents of the 
exhibition, so far as furniture is concerned, has been 
‘made at the end of each chapter in this book, and it is 
not necessary to add anything here. It is, however, 
greatly to be desired that the Museum should be made 
the repository of more treasures of the cabinet maker’s. 
art. In order to make the National Collection as useful 
as possible, subsidiary collections, representative of 
particular periods, are frequently put together by the 
Department for loan exhibition at provincial museums 
or schools. This is a very important branch of the 
work carried on at South Kensington, and it emphasizes 
the desirability of increasing the collection. The circu- 
lation of small collections is of immense educational 
value and enables duplicated articles to be used to the 
best advantage. 

The Wallace Collection was brought together by the 
third and fourth Marquesses of Hertford. It was 
inherited by Sir Richard Wallace, who added to it, and 
it was subsequently bequeathed to the nation by his 
widow in 1897. This collection contains a splendid 
range of French furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether any better collection exists. In the Wallace 
Collection are specimens of the work of many of the 
greatest French artists and craftsmen. Not, of course, 
confined to furniture, but comprising objects of art 
generally, the collection includes French furniture of 
practically all kinds, as well as smaller articles such as 
clocks, candlesticks, and ornamented objects illustrating 
details of the periods and examples of workmanship 
and style. 
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It would occupy far too much space to essay a 
description of the contents of the Wallace Collection. 
The whole of it has been valued at about five millions 
sterling, and it is now arranged in a form that facilitates 
the task of students, the work of examining the articles 
being much lightened by excellent catalogues and 
descriptive tickets applied to the exhibits. 

Minor collections of furniture illustrating the various 
‘periods have been established in districts where such 
are likely to be of use, such, for example, as the Geffrye 
Museum, Kingsland Road, London. The old Geffrye 
almshouses were acquired and altered so as to serve 
for a museum of furniture. Situated close to the furni- 
ture manufacturing district of London, the exhibits are, 
of course, of special value to students and craftsmen 
desirous of examining authentic pieces at close quarters, 
Many local museums, in all parts of the country, have 
on view from time to time loan collections from South 
Kensington and from private owners. 

Our National collections cannot be regarded as being 
complete or even thoroughly representative. It is to 
be hoped that Parliament will place at the disposal of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum funds sufficient to 
enable really good pieces of furniture to be purchased 
as and when opportunity occurs. The work of some 
of the great furniture makers is very poorly represented 
at present, and though large, even extravagant, prices 
might have to be paid for fine examples, nothing can 
be gained by deferring purchases, because a decline in 
values is most improbable. Steady appreciation is 
much more likely. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BiBLIOGRAPHY—A list of books dealing with furniture, which, 
though not claiming to be exhaustive, may be regarded as 
fairly complete. 


THE literature of furniture is arich one. In the following 
list are included most of the books published, though 
it cannot claim to be exhaustive, particularly as regards 
works issued in America. The works of the eighteenth 
century designers are not included, as they are not 
available in the ordinary way, although reprints have 
been published of some of the better known design 
books, notably those of Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Heppelwhite, and can be procured at quite a moderate 
price. The brief notes appended are not intended as 
critical estimates of the volumes, but as suggesting the 
scope and general nature of the book for the guidance 
of readers desirous of pursuing the study of particular 
periods. 


Barpry, A. L. 


Modern Mural Decoration.—A work of considerable value 
to the student of decorative art. Deals chiefly with wall 
decoration. Contains some good and very useful 
illustrations. 


Benn, R. D. 
Style in Furniture—A popular treatise on the subject. 
Well written and fully illustrated. 
BINSTEAD, H. E. 


The Furniture Styles—A popular guide to the English and 
French styles from Elizabeth to the New Art. Fully 
illustrated. 


BRITTEN, F. J. 


Old Clocks and their Makers.—An exhaustive work dealing 
with clocks and watches from the earliest times, English 
and foreign. Contains a list of some 10,000 makers. 
Has much to interest the student of furniture. 
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Burcsss, F. W. 


Antique Furniture.—A book for collectors containing much 
useful information. An exceedingly painstaking work, 
full of detail, and manifesting a good deal of original 
research. 

CANDEE, H. C. 


Decorative Styles and Periods.—Deals chiefly with the 
eighteenth century, but has chapters on /?’Art Nouveau and 
modern English and American furniture. Has some very 
good illustrations. 

CESCINSKY, HERBERT. 

English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century.—An exhaustive 
work in three large volumes, beautifully illustrated. 
One of the “ big ”’ furniture books. 

English Domestic Clocks.—A companion volume to Mr. 
Cescinsky’s work on Furniture. 

CLIFFORD, C. K. 


The Decorative Periods——An American work particularly 
valuable for a wealth of decorative detail from the early 
centuries to the nineteenth century. | 

DiLkE, Lapy. 

French Furniture and Decoration in the Eighteenth Century.— 
A chatty history of the period beautifully illustrated. 
A book containing many sidelights on. the history of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV peri 8 faire and. the 
interest is by no means confined to urniture in the strict 
sense. 

EBERLEIN, H. L. AND MeCuuRe: A. 

The Practical Book of Period Furniture —An American work 
covering furniture from the Jacobean to the Modern 
American. Like all the American books, contains some 
very fine illustrations. 

ELLwWoop, G. M. 


English Furniture and Decoration.—A series 5 of plates illus- 

trating furniture from 1680 to 1800. 
FENN, F. AND WYLIE, B. 

Old English Furniture.—A aed written volume, 

profusely illustrated. 
FoLey, EDWIN. 

The Book of Decorative Furniture.—A most valuable work 
in two large volumes, containing an unique ‘collection of 
coloured plates. This is another of the “ big ” books on 
furniture, and is an authoritative Seposvon of all the 
periods. 
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GLAZIER, RICHARD. 


A Manual of Historic Ornament.—A work of much value 
to the student of detail. Deals with all the periods. 


GREGORY, E. W. 


The Furniture Collector.—Hints to collectors of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century furniture. The author is a reliable 
: guide and a painstaking commentator. 


The Art and Craft of Home Making.—Practical hints on 
furnishing, tully illustrated. 
Hackett, W. H. 


Decorative Furniture.—A popular history from the Tudor 
period to the Empire, including French and English. . 
Gives with each chapter a list of prices realized at auction 
sales, a feature not contained in any other work, but 
naturally requiring to be brought up to date from time 
to time. 

HAYDEN, ARTHUR. 


Chats on Old Furniture. Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse 
Furniture. Chats on Old Clocks. The author ‘“ chats’’ 
on his subjects, and in an interesting manner contrives 
to convey much valuable information. These books 
appeal particularly to the amateur collector, and approach 
their subjects from that point of view. 

Herts, B. RUSSELL. 


The Decoration and Furnishing of Apartments.—Treats of 
furnishing schemes for the various rooms of the house. 
Gives many practical suggestions calculated to educate 
taste in interior decoration, 

HuRRELL, J. W. 


Measured Drawings of old Oak English Furniture.—From 

the South Kensington Museum. A very valuable work. 
LENYGON, FRANCIS. 

Furniture in England.—From 1660 to 1760. Contains the 
finest specimens of furniture illustrations. A volume de 
luxe, compiled by an expert in antique furniture. 

LITCHFIELD, FREDERICK. 

History of Furniture.—This volume traces the history of 
furniture from the earliest times, and has chapters on 
Italian and Chinese furniture. It is brought down to the 
end of the nineteenth century. : 

How to Collect Old Furniture.—Exposes many of the pitfalls 
that await amateurs, and gives useful advice on how to 
avoid them. A book calculated to interest furniture 
collectors of moderate means. 
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Macguoip, PERCY. 
A History of English Furniture.—One of the standard works 
on the subject of eighteenth century furniture. 


Moore, N. H. 
The Old Furniture Book.—Deals with Dutch, English, French, 
and American Furniture. An American work. 


Morse, F. C. 
Furniture of the Olden Time.—An American work. Deals 
chiefly with eighteenth century furniture. 


\ 


ROBINSON, F. S. 
English Furniture.—From Saxon times to the eighteenth 
century. Contains a large number of beautifully printed 
plates. An exceedingly valuable book, and contains a 
great deal of reliable and exclusive information. 


RoE, FRED. wie 
Old Oak Furniture.—From the earliest times. An authori-— 
tative work on the subject. er 


SAGLIO, A. 
French Furniture.—Traces the history of French Haninive 
from the earliest times to the Empire. Has some good 
illustrations, including some ee oo 


SHUFFREY, L, A. 

The English Fireplace.—From the. earliest times to -the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, illustrated by 
Collotype plates. A valuable sidelight on the study of 
furniture. 


SIMON, CONSTANCE. 
English Furniture Designers of the Eighteenth Century.— 
Contains a lot of detail involving much original research. 
Also a large number of photographic illustrations. An: 
authoritative and valuable volume. fae 


SINGLETON, ESTHER. LORE E, 
French and English Furniture.—Covering from Louie’ 8 
to the Empire period. A very valuable and authorit 
work, : ee 
Dutch and Flemish Furniture.—Treats the subject from, the 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. A worthy 
companion volume to the other work by Miss Singicton. 


STRANGE, T. A. 


English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. 
French Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. These 
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two books contain a great wealth of information, but 
are very imperfectly edited. Mr. Strange has brought 
together more original matter than most authors, but it 
is not very systematically presented. His volumes are 
highly appreciated by those who have studied the contents 
carefully and diligently. 


SWARBRICK, J. 


Robert Adam and his Brothers.—A beautifully illustrated 
volume on the work of the Brothers Adam. 


Timms, W. AND WEBB, G. 


The Thirty-Five Styles of Furniture—From Egyptian to 
VArit Nouveau. A very valuable work, consisting of 
about eighty large plates and no letterpress. The details 
given are thoroughly reliable. 


TOWNSEND, W. G. PAULSON. 


Measured Drawings of French Furniture.—From the South 
Kensington Museum. Contains large plates giving photo- 
graphs of the pieces, and detailed working drawings on 
separate sheets, such as would enable the craftsman to 
reproduce the article. An unique work. The illustrations 
are in portfolio form for convenience. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A CHRONOLOGY, giving the styles prevalent in the centuries, 
from the sixteenth, with the names of the leading designers 
and craftsmen of each period. 


THE following summary of the decorative periods from 
the sixteenth century gives the predominant styles and 
the names of the most famous of the contemporary 
craftsmen and designers. Prior to the sixteenth century, 
there is little to interest the student of furniture beyond 
various adaptations of the Gothic style. The earliest 
records are the Egyptian, but they are not valuable 
for their references to furniture. Furniture, as we 
understand it, is a much more modern’ development. 
The early Christian centuries were, of. course, note-— 
worthy as the flourishing eras of Greek and Roman 
art, but contributed in very small degree to furniture 
design, except in so far as they provided inspiration for 
a later age. By the seventh century, Byzantine art 
had reached its prime, and the Moorish and Saracenic 
styles were prominent. Moorish art progressed steadily, 
and was at its best in the eleventh century in Spain. 
The Dutch influence made itself felt in the fourteenth 
century, but the Gothic style was paramount in most 
of the European countries. | 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ae 
England.—The Tudor Period, the time of the Renaissance in 
England. In the second half of the century, the Eliza-. 
bethan style. Elizabeth (1538-1603). The period of 


carved oak and large pieces of furniture. Wood-carving 
introduced into England from Holland. 


France.—The Renaissance, a much-decorated and-elg 
edition of the Gothic style. The best known nod 
for convenience, classified as Frangois I (rt 15-1547), 
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Henri II (1547-1559), Frangois II (1559-1560), Charles IX 
(1560-1574), Henri III (1574-1589), Henri IV (1589-1610). 
Italian influence strong. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


England.—The Jacobean Period. James I (1603-1625). 
Charles I (1625-1649), The Cromwellian and Common- 
wealth (1653-1659), Queen Anne (1660), William and 
Mary (1689), Anne (1702). Dutch influence developed 
strongly towards the end of the century, when oak gave 
way to walnut. Mortake tapestry factory established 
(1619). Inigo Jones (1625), Grinling Gibbons. Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) leads to large numbers 
of French craftsmen settling in England. The Spitalfields 
suk weavers. 


France.—The style of Louis XIV (1643). Grandeur and 
costliness marked the period. Great development in all 
branches of domestic art. Establishment of the famous 
factory of Beauvais. Gobelins factory taken over by 
Loyis XIV and greatly developed. Charles Le Brun 
appointed manager. Among the principal artists and 
craftsmen may be mentioned André Charles Boulle (some- 
times written Buhl), Charles Le Brun, Daniel Marot, 
Jean Berain. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


England.—The ‘‘ Golden Age” of English furniture. The 
Georgian styles. Thos. Sheraton. Thos. Chippendale, 
Manwaring, Ince and Mayhew, Heppelwhite & Co., Robert 
and James Adam, H. Copeland, M. Pergolesi, Angelica 
Kaufmann. Chinese motives introduced by Sir William 
Chambers. 


France.—The Louis XV style. The century is full of great 
names. The long reign of Louis XV (1723-1774) was 
favourable to progress in decorative art. Among the 
leading men may be mentioned Francis Boucher, Watteau, 
Tessier, Jean Oudry, Jacques Caffieri, Meissonnier, 
seg Blondel, Cressent, Oeben, Denizol, Jules Auréle, 

artin (originator of Vernis-Martin decoration). Later, 
the Louis XVI style (1774-1792) and the work of Gouthieére, 
David Roentgen, and Reisener. Then came the Revolu- 
tion and the Dérectoive Period, to be followed by the 
Empire style. Decorative art influenced by the extrava- 
gance of the Pompadour and the Du Barry (1760-1790). 
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NINETRENTH CENTURY. | 


England.—The Victorian, followed by the “ Arts and Crafts ” 
and New Art styles. Among the leading men influencing 
the later mode are William Morris, Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
Walter Crane, C. F. A. Voysey, Ambrose Heal. 


France.—The Empire Style (1804). A reversion to the 
Classic. Followed later in the century by the Modern 
French mode and /’Art Nouveau, an eccentric style, 
ae itself peculiarly to extravagance, but presenting 
some features of distinctive beauty. The artist David, 
did good work in the Empire period. Percier and Fontaine, 
the leading exponents of the Empire mode, whose book 
of designs is the recognized authority. Invention of the 
Jacquard loom. : 


APPENDIX 


FIRE HAZARDS OF CABINET-MAKING 
FACTORIES 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, F.S.A.A. 
(Of Beecroft Sons & Nicholson) 


In all processes of conversion of raw materials into 
manufactured articles, whether by hand under more or 
less elementary conditions, or by modern developments 
under the most complete and up-to-date workshop 
organization, risks exist which are liable in certain 
circumstances, or a combination thereof, to cause fires 
that may develop into conflagrations of serious or even 
calamitous dimensions. 

It is obvious in the case of working in wood that the 
materials used peculiarly lend themselves to the risk of 
fire, and therefore consideration of these risks is worthy 
of careful thought beforehand, so that every possible 
precaution can be taken. 

It is altogether unnecessary to enter into any elabora- 
tion of the desirability of insurance—the time has long 
since gone by when this was necessary, and there are 
various textbooks published treating fully not only of 
the details of insurance practice but with the various 
legal decisions that have now become part of insurance 
law—probably the standard work on the subject is 
Bunyan. | 

Insurance now is treated as a matter of course, and 
perhaps, like other “ matters of course,’’ has nothing like 
the careful consideration given | to it rat its importance 
deserves. | 
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Many people take out an insurance policy in a most 
promiscuous and casual manner upon the principle that 
one insurance company is as good as another, and it 
often happens, when the policy is received, that it is not 
carefully examined to see whether the details of the 
insurance are properly apportioned amongst the various 
items desired to be covered or what the conditions are 
upon which the policy is issued. The policy is put away 
in the safe, and no further attention given to it beyond 
paying renewal premiums when notice is received. Time 
runs on, business increases, other machinery and stocks, 
etc., are added—some accident happens, and it is found 
that the insurance cover is hopelessly insufficient. 

The moral of this is that insurances ought to be as 
carefully watched from time to time as the business 
accounts are examined by ordinarily careful traders at 
periodical intervals. 

The main object of these notes is to deal with the 
material risks, but as the importance of the policy of 
insurance being framed on a safe and businesslike basis 
and expressing exactly what protection is given is of such 
vital necessity, the writer may be forgiven for dwelling 
on this part of the subject, especially as he has seen so 
many thousands of pounds lost by reason of the insurance 
policy—which is in effect the contract—being improperly 
or incompletely expressed to cover risks or property 
that it may have been the intention of the assured to 
protect. 

The most important matter is to select : an insurance 
office of first-class standing and repute. There are 
many of these with large capital reserves to choose 
from, without insuring with second-rate offices for the 
reason that the premium may be a little less, or leaving 
it to the discretion of some casual agent who may happen 
to be on the scene. Safety and security first is the best 
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policy—the best offices are the best payers, and settle- 
ments with second-rate offices are not always so easy 
as might be imagined. 

In large factories, especially where there are various 
buildings, the services of a good firm of insurance agents 
*or brokers, who will take an interest in the assured’s 
requirements, are most valuable. Such agents will pre- 
pare proper plans for the policy requirements, and give 
‘valuable advice and assistance in seeing that the cover 
is effectively placed. 

Space does not permit of dealing with details, but the 
broad principles of insurance are— 

The basis of the contract, that is to say the proposals 
which are made by the party wishing to be assured (in 
insurance language the assured as distinct from the 
insurance office, which is generally referred to as the 
assurers) should be strictly honest, full, and bona fide in 
every particular. 

It is not merely sufficient to fill in or see that the 
proposal form is filled in correctly—and on this subject 
it must be remembered that even where the agent fills 
in the proposal form, it has been held that he in so doing 
is acting as the agent of the person making the proposal, 
‘and his mistakes or errors do not bind or affect the 
company—but if there are special risks that would 
_ affect the judgment of the insurance company if they 
knew of them the information should be volunteered. 

Nearly all policies contain a condition that the same 
is issued on the basis of a proposal made, but whether 
they do so or not, it is clear that if the basis is wrong— 
that is, if the proposal form has not been filled in 
honestly or in a bona fide manner—the policy is liable to 
_ be repudiated in the event of fire. 

Now as to the policy itselfi— 
Firstly : The real owners of the property or matter 
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insured and the nature of their interests should be set 
out, and any change of such ownership or interest from _ 
time to time notified to and allowed by the office. Parties, 
such as, for instance, lessors, mortgagees, and freeholders 
are sometimes joined in policies. It isimportant that 
their interests should be defined in order to limit such 
interests to such portions of the property insured in 
which they are really concerned. Suppose a policy is 
taken out on buildings, stock, machinery, and other 
contents ; if, for instance, a landlord had to be joined 
in by reason of his covenants in the lease, his interest 
can be only in the buildings of which he is landlord, 
and should be so limited. It would be highly incon- 
venient to have to get his concurrence in any settlement 
as to items in which he was not directly and legally . 
concerned. 

Secondly : the nature of the business when described 
should be fully set out, as only stock, etc., common to 
the described business is covered—for instance, if the 
assured is described as a furniture manufacturer, and — 
later develops into engineering works, it might: be 





questioned whether the insurance would extend. to uh ne po. 
additional stock, etc., of such new business. ae a 

The wording of what it is desired to cover should be 
sufficiently wide and accurate to include everything 
intended, and it should be remembered, in cases where 
the location is defined, that the insurance only applies to 
such location, and ceases to operate if the effects are 
removed elsewhere. 

As an example of want of applied thought, the writer 
recently had to assess a loss on behalf of the assured 
in which the policy read “ £5, 000 on stock in a building 
or factory marked A on théinsurance plan, in which 
there are three planing machines, twelve benches, etc., 
etc.” The building in question was burnt out, and the . 
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unfortunate owner thought because it stated that there 
were certain machines in the building, it implied they 
were covered in the £5,000. This was obviously not the 
case, but the writer quotes this as an instance of the 
Joose thinking so very prevalent in insurance matters. 

Thirdly : Goods belonging to other persons or sold to 
customers, but not delivered, are not covered as ordinary 
stock unless specially included, and tools and personal 
effects of the workmen or employees or telephones or 
hired apparatus or machinery are not covered unless 
likewise specifically insured. 

This raises a very important subject when machines 
are purchased on the hire purchase system. In these 
matters, the main question which has to be determined 
is whether or not the absolute ownership in the machine 
has passed to the assured if he wishes to recover them 
under his policy insuring his plant, etc. To buy a 
machine outright and pay for it by instalments is one 
thing, and such a loss would be recoverable as your own 
property, but to acquire a machine which does not become 
your property until certain conditions are complied 
with is a different matter altogether. In such a case a 
special insurance should be entered into by arrangement 
with the owner of the machine, so that in the event of 
fire the rights and protection of each party could be 
maintained. 

_ Fourthly : It must be remembered that any warranties 
or conditions as to the processes of manufacture, removal 
of waste or shavings, particular class of machinery used, 
positions of stacks of timber, etc., or other representa- 
tions in the proposal form or policy must be strictly 
carried out, as any failure to do so would vitiate the 
policy, even if the fire did not arise from such a 
breach. | 

Fifthly : If any portion of the insurance is declared 
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‘ subject to average,” it is important that such items 
should be fully insured. | 


- CHIEF CAUSES OF FIRES 


The main causes of fires are found to arise from the 
following circumstances— 

(a) Over-heating of bearings and machinery. 

(6) Accidents in processes requiring heat, and drying 
wood under risky conditions, or stacks of timber in situa- 
tions liable to sparks or outside risks, _ 

(c) Short circuiting or fusing of electrical installation. 

(d) Spontaneous combustion of shavings and sawdust, 
particularly when mixed with oil. 

(e) Accumulation of engine waste or. wipes which are. 
‘notoriously prone to self-ignition by reason of the amount 
of oil with which they are saturated. 

(f) In a large percentage of fires which cannot be 
directly traced owing to the destruction that has taken 
place, the cause can often be put down to the illicit 
smoking propensities which have more or less grown. 2p 
amongst all classes since the war. . "e 

When these risks are considered in detail the matter 
really boils itself. down to the simple application of 
ordinary common sense. In large insurances under the 
tariff regulations, the premium is based upon a survey 
or report and a series of rules is attached to the policy 
which sets out what is not allowed. All these speak 
for themselves, and, as before stated, must be strictly 
observed. 






METHODS OF FIRE PREVENTION 


After looking for a few moments at the main causes 
of fire, the methods of prevention become very obvious. 
The lay-out and general construction of the factory, 
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workshops, etc., are naturally less satisfactory in the 
smaller workshops which have grown up more or less 
haphazard. Many of them consist of adaptations of 
premises not originally built for factory purposes, and 
, when one goes over them and sees the wooden staircases, 
badly arranged and inadequately guarded gas arms, 
brackets, and lights—every corner full of odd cuttings, 
shavings, and refuse—to say nothing of dust, impreg- 
nated cobwebs hanging from the rafters, and floors 
soaking with oils, etc., glue pots heated by unsafe 
sources of heat—the only thing that surprises one is that 
burn-outs are not more common than they are. | 

In these cases, common sense must come to the rescue 
to suggest, according to the particular conditions exist- 
ing, what can be done to make them as safe as possible. 
Cleanliness and tidiness are great assets, and constant 
thought. of how matters can be kept as safe as if no 
insurance existed will go a very long way. Knowledge 
that an insurance exists should not have the effect of 
allowing slackness to creep in. 

In the case of large factories, the precautions against 
fire are, or should be, taken into account in the general 
lay-out, the management and organization being—or 
it should be—of a higher order, and the routine such that 
most risks arising from carelessness are practically 
impossible. 

The engineers and electricians will see that all running 
machinery is kept running truly, the bearings properly 
adjusted and oiled, that all sources of power are period- 
ically examined, that cables are not over-loaded, and all 
points particularly thin or subject to wear are kept 
safe and effective, and all sources of heating—not merely 
the heating of the building or heat used in the process 
of manufacture—only applied in accordance with the 
proper conditions. The heating of glue pots by gas 
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rings, for instance, is a source of danger, and in many 
factories steam-heating has now been adopted. | 

Perhaps the most important part of the organization 
ts that all paints, varnishes, oils, spirits, petrol, or any 
other inflammable spirit, should be kept in a separate 
place—very much under the same conditions as if they 
were gunpowder—and only such an amount as is in 
actual use and required immediately allowed in the 
factory, and subject to any special requirements when 
prescribed by the insurance office conditions, and by 
common sense when not. 

Metal containers should be kept to receive the accu- 
mulation of waste used in the machinery or wipes used 
in the process of manufacture which, as already pointed 
out, are highly self-combustible owing to the oxidization 
of the oil with which they are impregnated and the 
chemical processes it thus sets up, and these containers 
should be removed from the factories every night. 

Most fires break out after the factory is closed: ‘for 
the night, and a good many could have been: pre vented 
if some proper system of inspection before locking-tp had | 
been in force. Some trusted person or persons shou e 
responsible for closing down and locking up the factory, 
and it should be his or their special duty to make a 
thorough tour to see that all refuse has been cleared 
away in accordance with the settled routine of the 
factory ; that all supplies of heat, either gas or ene 
are turned off at the main sources. | 

The size of the factory may be such that periodical 
inspections during the night are made and checked by 
the special time-recording machines which are designed 
for this purpose, but this would be burdensome 1 in small 
establishments. 

However careful the general staff may be, cents will 
occur which, if taken in hand at start, would prevent 
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the trouble spreading, and if there -are in each room 
or at convenient spots some of the portable fire 
extinguishing appliances, these are often the means—if 
kept up to date in effectiveness—of preventing extension 
of trouble. 

Fire buckets ought always to be kept available and 
‘in evidence, and in fact under some insurances it is a 
condition that a certain number be kept on each floor, 
but whether these safeguards are compulsory or not, it 
ought to be someone’s duty to see that the supplies are 
kept in order, and periodical reports made to the man- 
ager’s office as to its having been done, and likewise any 
person entrusted with any other similar inspection or 
locking up duties should be expected to report in writing 
that his duties have been discharged. Any breaches of 
regulations should be brought to the notice of the 
manager. 

However good a system of inspection may be, there 
is a tendency to get slack, and this must be remembered 
by the management. 

Electricity having taken the place of gas or other 
motive power, it is highly essential that any electrical 
installation and motors should be put in by properly 
skilled electricians and periodically supervised. The 
best installations are liable in course of time to deterior- 
ate, and a large number of fires do occur every yedr either 
by reason of bad workmanship or by wear and tear, or 
both. Installations are often overloaded by increasing 
demands for additional motors, and as there is a very 
large amount of general ignorance existing as to the 
limitations of conduit effectiveness, it is desirable to have 
the electrical work periodically inspected. 

In saw-mills and timber yards certain regulations 
are generally laid down as to certain areas in regard to 
timber stacks or piles not being within a certain radius 
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of the mill or factory in which work is carried on, and 
stacks of timber need to be specifically covered within 
such specified areas. The insurance rate is changed 
accordingly, and again we find that accumulations i 
sawdust or shavings are prohibited. 

In modern factories shafts with exhaust fans are Kept 
going as an additional precaution to withdraw from the 
rooms or machines the dust and shavings. 

To sum up the whole subject it must be borne in 
mind— 

1. That the proposals on which the insurance policies 
are issued are the foundation of the contract, and there- 
fore, like all other foundations, must be sound literally 
and essentially. 

2. The policy is evidence of the superstructure built 
up on it, and its details must be sufficiently full to show 
the intentions of the parties, and conditions and warran- 
ties must be strictly complied with in every detail. 

3. That an insurance company has the more and 
perhaps legal, right to expect that every insured 
will carry on his business and factory as carefully. 
no insurance existed. BE ae, 

It is remarkable that traders or faa hittachirers, when 
they take a lease of premises, will take care to be advised 
by their solicitors as to what their liability is under the 
covenants of the lease, but when they take out a policy 
upon which their whole capital and savings depend if a 
fire should occur, they seem to pursue a happy-go-lucky 
course, and then are surprised that trouble arises. The 
often-times plausible assurance of agents that their par- 
ticular office is always to be relied upon for broad and 
liberal interpretation sounds very pleasant, but contracts 
are contracts, and ought to be considered solely from 
the point of view of what the policy really means and 
expresses—all the small type conditions of the policies 
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ought to be read and appreciated as carefully as the main 
body of the insurance. ae 

Manufacturers and others ought also to consider the 
desirability of insuring against loss of profits or conse- 
quential loss. This subject is outside the scope of this 
“article, but none the less ought to be borne in mind. 
Ordinary fire insurance only covers the material loss 
to the specified articles or property insured, and does 
not cover the direct or indirect loss of profits arising 
out of a disorganization by fire. Loss of rent or rental 
value can be covered under an ordinary policy, but other 
losses of profits must be dealt with separately. 
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PRICE 


Commercial Atlas of the World ; . Net 5/- 
Commercial Geography of the British Empire 
Abroad and Foreign Countries. . Net 38/- 

Commercial oe eae of the British 
- [sles . - Net 2/6 
Commercial Galeapns of the World . Net 4/6 
Commercial History 

By J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. ‘ : . Net 5/6 
Economic Geography 

By John McFaruane, M.A., M.Com. , . Net 10/6 
Economic Geography, The pEMneApiee of 

By R. N. RupmMosE Brown . . Net 6/- 
Economic Resources of the Empire 

Edited by T.. Worswick, O.B.E., M.Sc. . . Net §/- 
Elements of Commercial Geography 

By C. H. Grant, M.Sc., F.R.Met.Soc. ; ~. Net 2/- 
Elements of Commercial History 

By Frep Hat, M.A., B.Com., F.C.LS.. . Net = 2/- 
Geography of Commerce, The 

By W. P. Rutrrer, M.Com. : : : . Net 5/- 


History of Commerce, The 
By T. G. WiuuiaMs, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. Net 5/- 


Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 
1870-1924 


By T. G. Wittiams, M.A. : . Net 5/- 
Outlines of the Economic History of arc 

By H. O. Merepira, M.A.,M.Com. . - Net 7/6 
Principles of Commercial History 

By J. StepHenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. - Net 7/6 
Rise of British Commerce, The 

By K. G. Lewis, B.A., and N. BRANTON . ‘ 3/8 
Statistical Atlas of the World, A 

By J. StepuHmnson, M.A., M.Com., D.Se. . Net 7/8 
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ECONOMICS 


Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms © 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. CREw . Net 


Economics Educator 


Edited by J. H. Jongs, M.A. Three Vols. ~ Net 
Economics for Business Men 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. ; ‘ - Net 
Economics for Everyman 

By J. KE. LE Rossiano. ‘ . Net 
Economics of Private Enterprise, The 

By J. H. Jonrs, M.A... Net 
Economics of Instalment Trading ‘and ‘Hire 

Purchase. By W. F. Crick ; . Net 


Economics of the Manufacturing Business 
By W. A. STEWART JONES, F.C.W.A., F.S.S. 


Economics of the Wholesale and Retail eaeee 
By JAMES STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 


Elements of Political Heonomy 


By H. Hatt, B.A. 2 : : . Net 
Exercises in Economics 

By A. Plummer, M.Sc. (Econ.), M.A., LL.D. . Net 
Guide to Political Economy 

By F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., LL.B. ‘ : - Net 
Industrial Combination in England 

By P. FrrzGErRA.p, D.Sc.(Econ.) ‘ : . Net 
Introduction to Business Economics 

By J. STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 2 
Outlines of Central Government 

By Joun J. CLarkKe, M.A., F.S.S. ‘ Net 


Outlines of Industrial and Social Economics 
By Joun J. CEs M.A., F.S.S., and JAMES E. PRATT, 
A.C.L.S. - Net 

Outlines of Local Government of the United 

Kingdom (and the Irish Free State) 


By JoHn J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S.  . ‘ . Net 
Plain Economics 

By JoHn Les, M.A., M.Com.Sc, ; ; . Net 
Principles of Economics 

By L. A. RUFENER, Ph.D. ; é F . Net 


Substance of Economics, The 
By H. A. SttvermMan, B.A. (Econ.) . ‘ - Net 
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PRICE 
5/- 
63/- 
3/6 
5/- 
7/6 
5/- 
3/6 


2/- 
2/- 
3/6 
10/6 
3/8 


5/- 


1/6 


3/6 
16/- 
6/- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Answers to Questions Set at the Examina- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers 
By L. L. M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., Econ., B.Com.— 


Foreign Exchange. Part I & Part IT Each Net 
Economics. Part I & Part II ‘ - Each Net 
pee Grammar and Composition. Part I Net 


ms Part II . Net 
Banker asa Lender, ane 
By F. BE. Sreere.. : : : . Net 


Bankers’ Advances 
By F. R. Steap. Edited by Sm Joun Pacet, K.C. Net 


Bankers’ Advances eninst Produce 


By A. Witiiams, A.1.B Net 

Bankers and the Property Statutes of 1925 
and 1926. By R. W Jongs . Net 

Bankers’ Credits 

By W. F. SPALDING ‘ . Net 
Bankers’ Securities Against Advances 

By LAWRENCE A. Foaa, Cert. A.LB. ; . Net 
Bankers’ Clearing House, =n 

By P. W. MatTrHEews , . e - Net 
Bankers’ Tests 

By F. R. Steap é . Net 
Bank Organization, Management, etc. 

By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit., LU.B. (Lond.) . Net 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, The 

By M. H. Mrarau, B. Com: z Net 


Bills of Exchange Acts, A Practical Exam- 
ination of the 


By C. H. FENNELL ; : ; . Net 
Cheques. By C. F. AineAionG : : . Net 
Dictionary of Banking 

By W. THOMSON. Net 


Dictionary of Banking Terms in Three 
Languages, (Enensh: -French- Erman) 
By L.. HERENDI ‘ Net 
Dictionary of the World’ s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 
By W. F. SPALDING ; . Net 
Discount Market in London, The g 
By H. W. GREENGRASS . 3 ‘ ‘ » Net 


ll 


PRICE 


10/6 
6/- 
7/6 

10/6 
6/- 


7/6 
6/- 
30/- 


21/- 


39/- 


Banking and Finance—contd. 


Eastern Exchange, Currency, and pimance 


PRICH 


By W. F. SPALDING ; ‘ 3 . Net 18/- 
Elements of Banking 

By J. P. GANDY =. Net 2/- 
English Banking Adi inietration: An Outline of 

By JoserH Sykes, B.A. (Hons.) ' . Net 2/6 
English Banking Methods 

By L. L. M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. . Net 18/- 
English Composition and Banking Corre- 

spondence 


By L. E. W. O. FuiuBro0ooK-LeGGatt, M.C., B. A. Net 6/- 
Foreign Banking Systems 


By H. ParKEeR WILLIS and B. H. Becxnart . Net 21/- 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. SPALDING . Net 7/6 

Foreign Exchange, A nuaeuee e 

By W. F. SPALDING 5 . Net 8/6 
Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic ata Practice 

of the. By A. G. Suaa, Cert. AI.B.  . . Net 8/6 

Foreign Trade, The ninanee of 

By W. F. SPALDING F : ‘ . Net 7/6 
Functions of Money, The 

By W. F. SPALDING ; ‘ , . Net 7/6 
London Money Market, The 

By W. F. SPALDING : : . Net 10/6 
Money, Exchange, and Banking 

By H. T. Easton, A.I.B. : . Net 6/- 
Notes on Banking and Commercial Law 7 

By T. Luoyp Davis : . Net 8/- 
Practical Banking | 

By J. F. G. Bacsuaw, Cert. A.I.B. : Net 7/6 
Theory and Principles of one Banking, pon 

By Wituiam A. SHaw, Litt.D. 12/6 
Theory and Practice of Finance, The 

By W. CoLLIn Brooks . . Net 10/6 


Title Deeds Old and New 
By Francis R. STeAD. : ‘ ‘ »- Net 5§/- 
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INSURANCE 


Actuarial Science, The Elements of 


By R. E. UNDERWOOD, M.B.E., F.I.A. ‘ - Net 
Average Clauses and Fire-Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. H. Mrinnion, F.C.1.1. . . Net 


Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to Fire Insurance 


By D. W. Woop, M.B.E. ‘ A : . Net 
pute ary Risks 

By E. H. Grout, B.Sc., A.C.LI. ; ‘ Net 
oi es Man’s Guide to sHSURANEE) The 

By A. PHILPOTT ; . ‘ ‘ . Net 


Casualty Insurance 
By C. J. CRoBAUGH, M.A., and A. E. REDDING, B.S. Net 


Compound Interest, Principles of 

By H. H. Epwarps ; : ~ Net 
Dictionary of Accident Insurance 

Edited by J. B. WEtson, LL.M., F.C.LI., F.C.1L.S. Net 


Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 


By R. NorTHwoop . . Net 
Fire Insurance, Common Hazards of 

By W. G. KuBLER RIDLEY, F.C.IL.I. ‘ . Net 
Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by B. C. Remineton, F.C.I.1. ‘ Net 
Fire Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By F. Gopwin ‘ ‘ : . Net 
Fire Insurance, The Law of 

By J. Rowuarr, B.A. ‘ : . Net 
Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 

By W. C. H. DARLEY . ° . . - Net 
Fire Waste. By G. E. Kray . ; : . Net 
Guide to Marine Insurance 

By HENRY KEATE . , : ; ° - Net 
Insurance 

By T. E. Youna, B.A., F.1A., F.R.AS. . - Net 


Insurance Office Organization and Routine 
By J. B. Wetson, LL.M., Darr aaa and F. H. 


SHERRIFF, F.I.A. ‘ - Net 
Insurance of Profits. By A. G. Miwien . Net 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks 

By S. V. KimKpatrick, F.C.I1.1. : : o Net 
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PRICE 


5/- 


8/6 


6/- 
10/6 
3/6 
25/- 
5/- 
60/- 
7/8 
5/- 
30/- 
5/- 
7/6 


7/9 
2/8 


3/6 
10/6 
7/6 
5/- 


5/- 


Insurance—contd. 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees 


By ©. Evans and F. H. Jonzs ‘ ‘ . Net 
a 
Law of Accident and wonHngency sisurence 
By F. H. Jongs ‘ . Net 
Law of Negligence 
By J. B. Wetson, LL.M., F.C.LI., F.C.LS. . Net 


Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 
By li. HoskIne Peed F.I.A., A.C.T.I., ee V. W. 
TYLer, FLA. - Net 


Life Assurance, Dictionary of 
Edited by G. W. ACORN: F.1.A., F. H. SHERRIFF, 


ORLA. |, : . Net 
Life A ecueeece Guide to 

By S. G. Leieu, F.LA. . . , ‘ - Net 
Marine Insurance of Goods, The 

By F. W. S. Poors ; ; ; ; - Net 
Motor Insurance. By W. F. Topp : . Net 


Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 
By BERNARD ROBERTSON, F.J.A., and H.Samunrs Net 


Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and . 


Other Schemes for Commercial compan 
By H. Dovauarty, F.C.LI. . ‘ ~ Net 


Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 


PRICE 


6/- 
7/8 


5/- 
6/- 


50/- 
5/- 


15/- 
6/- 


5/- 


6/- 


Insurance, The Principles ane pope of 


By J. B. WEtson, LL.M. - Net 


Physiology and Anatomy 
By H. Garpiner, M.S., F.R.CS. ‘ : . Net 


Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance _ 


By G. E. BANFIELD, A.O.LI. . : ; . Net 
Principles of Insurance. By J. Aurrep ExE Net 


Successful Insurance Agent, The 
By J. J. Brscoop, B.A., F.C.LS., J.P. 5 - Net 


Talks on Insurance Law 
By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B. , ‘ - Net 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


By ©. E. Goupina, LL.D., F.C.LI., F.S.8. . Net 
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5/- 
10/6 


6/- 
5/- 


2/6 
3/6 


6/- 


SHIPPING 


Case and Freight Costs 
By A. W. E. CROSFIELD 


Exporters’ Handbook and Glossary, The 


By F. M. DUDENEY 


How to Export Goods. By F. M. Dupeney. 
.How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnace . 
Import and Export Trade. By A. 8. Harvey 
Importer’s Handbook, The. By J. A. Dunnace 


Manual of Exporting 


By J. A. DunNAGE, F\S.S., F.C.1., A.M.Inst.T. 


Shipbroking, Introduction to 
By C. D. MacMurray and M. M. Cree 


Shipping. By A. Hat. and F. Heywoop 


Shipping and Shipbroking 

By C. D. MacMurray and M. M. Cree 
Shipping Business Methods 

By R. B. Pau. 


Shipping Finance and Accounts 
By R. B. Pau. 


Net 


Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 


Net 


Net 
Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Shipping Office Organization, Management, 


and Accounts. By AurrEp CALVERT. 
Siuppins Terms and puaeee 


By J. A. DUNNAGE ‘ : ° 


INCOME TAX 


Income Tax, Introduction to 
By E. D. Fryer, A.L.A.A. ; ‘ 


Income Tax, Notes on 

By W. S. CaRRINGTON, Chartered Accountant 
Income Tax, Snelling’s een 

By C. W. CHIVERS ° 


Income Tax Relief, Double 
By H. E. SEED and A. W. RAWLINSON . 


Income Tax Reliefs 
By A. W. Rawtinson, A.C.A. ‘ 
Income Tax, Super- oom and Surtax 
The New Law Explain 


By V. WALTON, erplained F.R.S., F.R.Econ.S. 


15 


Net: 


Net 


Net 


Net. 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


2/- 
7/6 
2/- 


21/- 
10/6 


10/6 


3/6 
2/- 


15/- 


2/6 
6/- 


2/6 


2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
10/6 


20/- 


7/8 


SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 


Chairman’s Manual 


By GURDON PALIN, and ERNEST MARTIN, F.O.LS. Net 
Company Registrar’s Manual, ane 

By J. J. QUINLIVAN : ‘ - Net 
Company Secretarial Work 

By E. Martin, F.C.LS. . . Net 


Company Secretary’ s Vade Mecum > 
Edited by P. Tovry, F.C.ILS. Revised by C. W. ADAms, 
A.C.1L.S. Net 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 


Edited by Puiuiep Tovey, F.C.I.S. . Net 
Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice 
By C. W. Apams, A.C.1LS. : Net 
Formation and Management of a Private 
Company 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. : . Net 


Guide for the Company Secretary 
By ARTHUR COLES. Revised by W. CEcIL Woop, 
A.C.LS. . Net 
Guide to Company Secretarial Work 
By O. OLpHAM, A.C.LS. rita by a K. eee 


A.C.1.8S. (Hons. " - Net 
Honorary Secretaryship 

By W. B. THORNE ;. ;. - . Net 
How to Take Minutes — 

Edited by E. MARTIN, F.C.LS. : . . Net 
Meetings 

By F. D. Hap, B.A. . Net 


Outlines of Transfer Procedure ‘in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, etc. 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law . Net 
Practical Secretarial Work 
By Henry I. Les, A.LS.A., pretees mere; 


and WILLIAM N. Barr a Net .. 


Practical Share Transfer Work 
By F. W. LIDDINGTON . - Net 
Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. HAMMOND. ti ey - K. ee 
A. %, 1.8. (Hons.) Net 
Secretary’s Handbook 
Edited by Sir H. E. Buiarn, C.B.E. ; . Net 
Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities : 
By F. D. Hap, B.A. 5 < i . - Net 
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PRICE 
5/- 
10/6 
2/- 


3/6 


2/6 


7/6 


6/- 


3/6 


26 


2/8 


3/8 


7/6 
3/6 


7/6 
5/- 


7/6 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dictionary of Industrial Administration 
Edited by J. Ler, C.B.E., = A., ick ie cs Two 
Vols. : Net 


Employment Management 

Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD . Net 
Engineering Factory Supplies 
. By W. J. Hiscox . . - Net 
Factory Administration in Practice 


By W. J. Hiscox . Net. 


Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 
By W. J. Hiscox . Net 


Factory Organization 
By C. H. Nortucortt, M.A., Ph.D., O. SHELDON, B.A., 
J. W. WARDROPPER, B. Sc. is i Com, ce. W. A. mn and 


L. UrRwick, M.A. . , . Net 
Fair Wage, A By E. Barren : : . Net 
Industrial Conflict 

By the Riaut Hon. GreorGe N. BARNES . Net 
Industrial Control (Applied to Manufacture) 

By F. M. Lawson, A.M.I1.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. . Net 
Industrial Organization 

By JoHN LEE, C.B.E.,M.A.,M.Com.Sc. . . Net 
Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 

By B. F. Suretps, M.A. . Net 
Introduction to Industrial Administration; An 

By J. LEE, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. , . Net 
Labour Organization 

By J. CUNNISON, M.A. . 5 . Net 
Lectures on Industrial Administration 

Edited by B. Muscio, M.A. ‘ : d . Net 


Letters to an Absentee Director 
By Joun LEs, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.8Sc.  . - Net 


Management 

By J. LEE, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Se. : . Net 
Modern Industrial Movements 

Edited by D. BLOOMFIELD ‘ : « Net 
New Leadership in pncuetty: The 

By S. A. LEWISOHN , . Net 


Outlines of Industrial Administration 
By R. O. Herrorp, H. T. ee and H. @G. 


JENKINS , ‘ . - ~ Net 
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PRICE 


63/- 
8/8 
5/- 
8/6 
7/6 


7/6 
2/6 


3/6 


8/6 


10/6 
7/6 


6/- 


Industrial Administration—contd. 


Philosophy of Management, The | 

By OLIver SHELDON, B.A. ;: . Net 
Principles of Industrial Administration, An 

Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fremina, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.1.E.E., 

and H. J. BRocKLEHURST, M.Eng., A.M.J.E.E. . Net 
Principles of Industrial Welfare 

By J. Ler, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . : . Net 


Problems of Labour 
Compiled and Edited by DANrEL BLoomFIELD . Net 


Research in Industry 
By A. P. M. Fresone, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.I.E.E., 


and J. G. PEARCE, B.Sc., A.M.1.E.E. . Net 
Sharing Profits With Employees 

By J. A. Bowir, M.A. . . Net 
Time Standardization of Workshop Operations 

By T. PrLKinaton, M.I.Mech.k. P : Net 
Welfare Work in apes 

Edited by E. T. KEtty . ; ‘ . Net 
Workshop Committees 

By C. G. RENOLD . : : . ; . Net 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 


MANAGEMENT 
Business Management 
By PERCIVAL WHITE A ‘ ; - Net 
Clubs and Their Management 
By F. W. PIXLEY . Net 


Colliery Office Organization and Accounts 


By J. W. InnEs, F.C.A., and T. C. CAMPBELL, F.C.I. Net 


Commercial Management 


By C. L. BOLLING . Net 
Counting -House and Factory Organization 
By J. GILMOUR WILLIAMSON. Net 


Drapery Business Organization, Management 
and Accounts. By J. Ernmst BayrEy. . Net 
Filing Systems. By E. A. Core . Net 


Flour Milling Industry, Organization and 
Management of the. By E. L. Pearson. Net 
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PRIGE 


10/6 


3/6 
5/- 


8/6 


10/6 
10/6 
16/- 
5/- 
1/- 


15/- 
10/6 
7/6 
10/6 
7/6 


7/6 
3/6 


12/6 


Business Organization and Management—contd. 


Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. Be Os L. T. el O.B.E., and J. A. 


SMART é Net 
Hire-Purchase Trading 

By CunuLIFFE L. BOLLING ; . - - Net 
Hotel Organization, Management, and 

Accountancy 

By G. De Bont, a Manes and F. F. SHARLES, 

F.S.A.A., F.C.LS. : . Net 
How to Manage a melvate motel 

By P. Hopss . ‘ ‘ ; . Net 


How to Organize Bazaars, Concerts; Fétes, 
Exhibitions, etc. 
By F. ATTFIELD FAWKES ‘ : ; . Net 


Ironmongery and EQOMON Sere mecounts 
By S. W. FRANCIS . Net 


ae Shop Orseelzenes 
. HAMM 


OND ; . Net 


eee Machines, NPBUAHEES, ene meenods 
By W. DEsBorouaH, F.C.I. Net 


Office Organization and Management, 
Including Secretarial Work 
By LAawreENcE R. DICKSEE, ee pak 


and Sir H. E. Brain, C.B.E. Net, 
Organization of a Small Busines? ane 
By W. A. Smirnsw ; - Net 
Self-Organization for Business Men 
By Moritey Darinow, B.Sc.(Hons.), Lond. . Net 


Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 


By E. A. Cope and H. W. H. ROBINS ; - Net 
Stockbroker’s Office, pi 

By J. E. Day. ; ; : - Net 
Stores Accounts and Srores contol 

By J. H. Burton . j . - Net 
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PRICB 


6/- 


10/6 


10/6 


3/6 


6/- 


3/6 


6/- 


6/- 


7/6 


2/6 


5/- 


6/- 


76 


5/- 


MUNICIPAL WORK 


Local Government of the United Kingdom, 
and the Irish Free State The 


PRICE 


By J. J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. ; ; - Net 12/6 
Municipal Accounting Systems 

By S. WurreneaD, A.S.A.A., A.O.1LS. : . Net 5/- 
Municipal Audit Programmes 

By the same Author ; : , . Net 3/6 
Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H. McCatun, F.S.A.A. . . Net 7/6 
Municipal and Local Government Law 

By H. BE. Smitru, LL.B. . : ; : . Net 10/6 
Municipal Organization 

By M. H. Cox, LL.B. : Net 5/- 
Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 

By S. WHITEHEAD, A.S.A.A., A.C.I1S. ‘ . Net 7/8 


Municipal Series 
Edited by Wi1Lu1aM BATESON, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Describes the Organization and Administration in the 
Various Departments of a Municipality. 


Principles of Organization 


By W. Barsson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A, . Net 8/6 
Education Department 

By A. E. Ign, B.Sc., LL.D... : . Net 7/6 
Electricity Undertaking 

By C. L. E. Stewart, M.I.E.E. < . Net 6/- 
Finance Department 

By W. BaTEson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. . . Net 7/6 
Gas Undertaking 

By E. Upton, F.\S.A.A. » Net 5/- 
Municipal Engineer and Surveyor’ S 

Department. By EB. J. ELrorp . . Net 10/6 

Public Health pepertmert 

By W. A. LEONARD ‘ . Net 6/- 
Rating Department 

By A. H. Pracock, M.A., A.S.A.A.. . Net 5/- 


Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 


By A. 8S. Wricut and E. H. SINGLETON . Net 7/6 
Tramways Department 
By S. B. N. MarsH j . Net 6/- 


Waterworks Department 
By F. J. ALBAN, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.L.S. Net 10/6 
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ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 


RICE 
Advertisement eay-Out ane copy: Wattne ; 
By A. J. WatTKINS Net 15/- 


Advertising Procedure By O. KizpepnerR . Net 21/- 
Advertising Through me Eres? 


By N. HUNTER : ‘ 7 - Net 5/- 
Advertising to Women 

By C. A. NAETHER, M.A. ; , ~. Net 21/- 
Business Man’s Guide to Advertising 

By A. E. Buy . Net 3/6 


Craft of Silent Siesinanshio 
By C. MAXWELL TREGURTHA and J. W. Frinas Net 6/- 


Designs, Book of 


By C. J. and L. S. Strone ‘ ° ‘ - Net 16/- 
Effective Postal Publicity 

By Max RItTENBERG : . Net 7/6 
Hints and Tips for Commercial Artists 

By BERNARD J. PALMER ‘ . Net 6§6/- 
Language of advertising; ons 

By J. B. OppYcKE . F : . Net 15/- 
eens for Advertising 

By JoHn DELL ; . Net 12/6 
Letter and vesien, Studio Handbook 

By S. WELo . - Net 12/6 
Lettering, Plain iid Ornamental 

By E.G. Fooxs . ; . Net 3/6 
Modern Publicity. By A.W. Dean... - Net 2/6 
Practical Points in Postal Spee 

By Max RITTENBERG : - Net 7/6 
Practical Press eupuey 

By A. L. CULYER . ‘ - Net 3/6 
Ticket and Showcard Designing 

By F. A. Pearson : . Net 3/6 
Training in Commercial Art 

By V. L. DANVERS ; ; ; ~ Net 2i1/- 


Types and Type Faces 
Bere from “ Modern riba: 2h 44 
By C. M. TrEGURTHA ;: : . Net 2/6 
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SALESMANSHIP — 


Building Retail Sales. By C. C. Knicurs 
Commercial Travelling. By A. E. But 
Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. MAXWELL TREGURTHA and J. W. FRINGS 


Mail Order and Instalment ernee 
By A. EH. Buu : 


Mail Order Organization 
By P. E. WILson 


Modern Sales Correspondence 
By D. M. WILson 
Outline of Sales Manacsent ie 
By C. C. Kniaurs, Sales Consultant 
Personal peleseney 
By R. Srmmat, M.A. 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling. 
By A. EpwarRp HAMMOND . , 


Practical Salesmanship 
By N. C. Fow rer, Junr. 


Principles of Retailing 
By N. A. Brisco, Ph.D. . 


Psychology as a Sales apa! 

By A. J. GREENLY . 
Retail Salesmanship. ee C. L. BoLuine 
Sales Management. By C. L. Botiine 


Salesmanship 
By W. A. CORBION and G. E. GRIMSDALE 


Salesmanship 
By WILLiAM MAXWELL 


Salesmanship, aecpnare a 
By C. C. KNiaHTs . . . 


Shop Fittings and Display 

By A. E. HamMoNnND ° 
Successful Retailing. By E.N.Smmon . 
Training for More Sales 

By C. C. KNIGHTS, Sales Consultant 
Training for Travelling een 

By F. W. SHRUBSALL 
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- Net 


Net 
Net 


Net 
Net 
Net 


Net 


Net | 


Net 
Net. 
Net 
Net 


Net 
Net 


Net 


Net 


- Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


PRICE 
5/- 
3/6 
5/- 
7/8 
3/6 
5/- 


5/- 


7/6 
7/6 
16/- 
10/6 
7/6 
10/6 
3/6 
5/- 


5/- 


3/- 
5/- 
2/6 


TRANSPORT 


Canals and Inland Waterways 
By GEORGE CapBuRY and S. P. Dogpss, B.A. . Net 


Commercial Air Transport 


By Lirtvut-Co.. Ivo as a M. se i F. TymMs, 
M.C., A.F.R.AeS.  . . Net 


History and eanctiie of fieaneere The 
By A. W. KIRKALpy, aes B.Litt., M.Com., 
and A. D. Evans . ‘ ‘ . Net 


Industrial Traffic Management 
By G. B. LissENDEN . ; 5 . Net 


Modern Dock Operation 
By D. Ross-JoHnson, C.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.I. . Net 


Modern Railway Operation 
By D. R. Lams, M.Inst.T. ; ; : . Net 


Motor Road Transport. By J. Parimore. Net 


Port Economics 
By B. CUNNINGHAM, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.S.E., 


M.Inst.C.E. ‘ ‘ F ‘ : P . Net 
Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems 
By P. Burr . : ; ; , , . Net 


Railway Rates: Principles and xroplems 
By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T. . ‘ , . Net 


Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 
Use. By A. E. Kmxvus, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 


Rights and Duties of Pranepore. enecetenee 


By H. B. Daviss, M.A. . . Net 
Road Making and Road Using 

By T. SALKIELD, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.T. . . Net 
Road Transport Operation—Passenger 

By R. SruarRt PILCHER, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 
Traders’ Rail Charges Up to Date 

By J. W. PARKER, A.M.Inst.T. ‘ i . Net 


Transport Management, mrachee 
By ANDREW HASTIE ‘ ‘ ‘ . Net 
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PRICB 


7/6 


7/6 


16/- 


25/~ 


6/- 


7/6 


10/6 


6/- 


10/6 


6/- 


3/- 


5/- 


2/8 


10/6 


3/6 


10/6 


LAW 


Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 
By W. VALENTINE BALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law Net 


Bills, Cheques, and Notes 





By J. A. SLaTerR, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). : . Net 
Business Tenant, The 

By Epwarp S. Cox-SInciair, and T. HyNgs, . Net 
Commercial Law of England, The 

By J. A. SuatTerR, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) F . Net 


Companies and Company Law 
By A. 0. ConNELL, LL.B. ae revised by W. E. 
WILKINSON, LL.D. , ; : . Net 


Company Case Law 


By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon) . : . Net. 


Company Law 
By D. F. pE L’HOSTE RANKING, M.A., nua .» and 


ERNEST EVAN SPICER, F'.C.A. . - Net 
Elements of Commercial Law, The 

By A. H. Dovuawas, LL.B. (Lond.) . : - Net 
Elementary Law 

By E. A. Cope. Revised by H. Cosway . - Net 


Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By R. W. HoLuann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 


Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R. W. HoLuann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 


Executorship Law and Accounts 
By D. F. DE L’HosTE RANKING, M.A., LL.D., 
E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. PEGLER, F.C.A. Net 


Guide to Company Law 
By R. W. Ho.Luanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc. LL.D. . Net 


Guide to Railway Law 


By ARTHUR E. CHAPMAN, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.) . Net 


Introduction to Commercial Law 


By NorRMAN A. WEBB, B.Sc. . ' : ¢ ° 
Law for Journalists 

By CHARLES PILLEY, Barrister-at- Law é - Net 
Law for the House-Owner 

By A. H. Cosway . - Net 


Law of Carriage by Railway, The. In Great 


Britain and Ireland 
By L. R. Lipserr, M.A., LL.D., and T. J. 
D. ATKINSON, M.A. e e e ry e s Net 
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PRICE 


12/6 
6/- 
7/6 
3/6 


7/6 


10/- 


4/- 
2/6 
2/6 


15/- 
3/6 
7/6 
5/- 
5/- 
2/6 


50/- 


Law—contd. 
Law of Contract, The 
By R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


Law of Joint Stock Companies 
By W. J. eo M.A., B oe a. ae 8 si Barrister- 


at-Law . Net 
Law of natee and Servant 
-By F. R. Barr, LL.M. . ‘ . Net 
Law Relating to Building ead Conteacts 

By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at- Law : - Net 
Legal Terms, a ane Abbreviations 

By E. A. CopEz . . ; . Net 


Mercantile Law 
By J. A. Siarer, B.A., LI..B. (Lond.) Revised by R. 
W. Houuann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., of the 
Middle Temple . ; 5 : e . Net 


Partnership Law and Accounts 
By R. W. Houuanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.8c., LL.D. Net 


Principles of Marine Law 
By LAWRENCE DUCKWORTH ‘ ; ‘ . Net 


Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 
By R. W. HoLuann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


Questions and Answers on Company Law 
By G. WILLIAM ForTUNE, F.S.A.A., F.C.LS. (Hons.), and 
D. R. MaruEson, M.A. (Hons.), A.S.A.A. (Hons.) Net 


Railway Act, 1921, The 
By R. P. Grirrirus, F.C.1., F.B.E.A., Grad.Inst.T. Net 


Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
and Receivers, The 


By D. F. pe L’HOSTE RANKING, M.A., LL.D., ERNEST 
E. Spicer, F.C.A., and ERNEST C. PeGLEeR, F.C.A. Net 


Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. By E. A. Copz . Net 
Trade Mark Law and Practice 


By A. W. Grirrirus, B.Sc. (Eng.), Lond. . Net 
Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts 
By C. KELLY and J. COLE-HAMILTON A . Net 


Wills, Executors, and Trustees 
By R. W. HouLuann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
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PRICE 
3/- 
7/8 

10/6 

12/6 


3/—- 


7/6 
6/- 
7/6 


5/- 


o/- 


2/8 


15/- 
4/- 


10/6 
15/- 


2/8 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bedrock of Modern Business, The 
By JAMES STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 


Business Building 
Edited by F. F. SHarues, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. 2 Vols. Net 


Business Cycles. The Problem and Its Setting 


By W. C. MITCHELL : . Net 
Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. WALLACE, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 


Business Man’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 
of Commerce 
Edited by FRANK HEywoop, F.C.I.S. Two Vols. Net 
Business Man’s Guide 
Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. ; . Net 


Business Statistics 


By R. W. Ho.tuanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Business Terms, Phrases, etc. .  . Net 
Buying and Selling a Business 

By A. H. Cosway . . Net 


Cable and Wireless Comaiunicatiois of the 
World, The 


By F. J. ‘Brown, C.B., C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc. . Net 
Charting, Manual of _. ‘ : ‘ . Net 
Charts and Graphs | 

By Kari G. KARSTEN, B.A. (Oxon) . - Net 
Commercial Arbitrations 

By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.1.C., F.C.S. ‘ . Net 
Commercial Commodities 

By F. Matrnews, B.Sc., A.1.C., F.C.S. ; . Net 
Commercial Contracts. By E. J. Parry . Net 


Commercial Self-Educator 
Edited by R. W. aK, O.B.E., M.A., ee LL.D. 


Two Vols. : - Net 
Commodities of Coinmerce 
By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. ‘ é - Net 


Cotton World, The 
Compiled and Edited by J. A. Topp, M.A., B.L. . Net 
Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 
By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ° - Net 
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PRICE 


15/- 


30/- 


7/6 


47/6 
6/- 


3/6 
3/6 


3/6 


7/6 
6/- 


3 /6 


12/6 


30/- 
6/- 
5/- 


5/- 


Reference Books—contd. 
Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables 


By ERNEST HEAVINGHAM 5 - Net 
Guide to the Improvement of the MEIC, 
By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon ; Net 


Handbook on Wills, A. By A. H. Cosway . Net 
How to Collect Accounts by Letter 


“By C. HaANNEFORD-SMITH : . ; . Net 
How to Grant Credit 

By CUTHBERT GREIG Net 
History, Law, and Practice of the Stock | 

Exchange, The. By A. P. Potwy, B.A. . Net 

Investment Principles and Practices 

By R. E. Bapaer, Ph.D. 2 : ‘ ~ Net 
Investor’ s Manual, The 

By W. W. WALL, ES5S., F.J.1. . Net 
Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Net 
Money and the Stock and Share Markets, The 

By Emi. Daviss .. . Net 
Money Making in Stocks and Shares 

By SypnEy A. MOSELEY : . Net 
Public Speaking, Hesettials of 

By W. C. DuBois, A.M., LL.B. : : . Net 


Raw Materials of Commerce 
In 2 vols. Edited by J. H. VANstToneE, F.R.G.S. Net 


Report Writing 
By CarRL G. Gaum, M.E., and HaroLp F. GRAVEs, set 
e 


Romance of World Trade, The 


By A. P. DENNIs, Ph.D., LL.D. é < - Net 
Shareholder’s Manual, ane 

By H. H. Bassetr . ‘ ; é . Net 
Speak in Public, How to 

By C. F. Carr and F. E. STEVENS . : . Net 
Statistics 


By WILLIAM VERNON eee Ph.D., and Henry F. 
HOLtTzcLaw, Ph.D Net 


Statistics and Their Application to Commerce 
By A. L. BODDINGTON . . Net 
Types of Business Enterprise 
By M. O. Cross, LL.B., Ph.D. »~  .  « Net 
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PRIOB 


1/8 


1/6 
2/6 


3/6 
3/6 
7/6 


21/- 


3/6 
1/6 


2/- 
7/8 
8/6 


40 /- 


12/6 
15/- 
3/6 
3/6 


15/- 
12/6 


21/- 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
PRICE 
Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. Hepacock, M.A., D.és.L. . . Net 6/6 
Commercial French Grammar : 
By F. W. M. Drapgr, M.A., B. és. L. : . Net 2/6 
French-English and English-French 
Commercial mieponary 
By F. W. Smiro ss. Net 7/6 
Manual of French Commercial Correspondence 
By G. W. MACDONALD. . Net 5/- 
Correct French Speech 
By B. Dumvmte, M.A., F.C.P. e. 2% 1/6 
GERMAN 
A New German Grammar 
By J. KEEGAN, M.A. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - Net 5/- 
Commercial German Grammar 
By J. BITHELy, M.A. ; . Net 38/ 
A New German-English and English- German 
Dictionary for General Use 
By F. C. HEBERT and L. HirscH . ; . Net 15/- 
German-English and English-German 
Commercial Dictionary 
By J. BITHELL, M.A. , , : ; ~- Net 16/- 
Commercial Correspondence in German. Net 3/6 
SPANISH 
Spanish Commercial ane 
By C. A. ToLEDANO ; ; - Net 4/6 
Spanish-English and English- Spauiai 
Commercial p CHOBEEY. 
By G. R. MACDONALD . , . . Net 12/8 


Manual of Spanish commerce Correspondence 


By G. R. MAcDONALD ‘ ; ‘ . Net 
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4/6 


Foreign Languages—contd. 


ITALIAN 


Baretti’s Italian and English Dictionary 
Compiled by GUGLIELMO COMELATI and J. DAVENPORT. 


In two volumes (Reprinted) : ‘ ‘ . Net 
Italian Commercial ed 
“By Luier Ricctr . . Net 


Italian-English and English- falan. 
Commercial Dictionary 


By G. R. MACDONALD. : ‘ : - Net 
Mercantile Correspondence, English- Italian 
Net 
PORTUGUESE 


Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 


By F. W. SMITH ‘ . - Net 
Mercantile Correspondence, English- Portu- 
guese. : : : ; . . Net 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

For Complete List of Textbooks, Phrase Books, 

Dictation Books, Reading Books, etc., see Pitman’s 

‘*SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING CATALOGUE.” 
Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
Shorthand Dictionary . : 
English and Shorthand Dictionary 


Shorthand Clerk’s Guide 
By V. E. Cotziinag, A.C.LS. 


Progressive Dictator 


Phonographic Phrase Book . Paper 1/6, Cloth 2/- 
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PRICA 


25/- 


4/- 


30/- 


16/- 


3/6 


4/6 
4/6 
4/6 
1/- 
¢/6 
10/- 


2/6 
2/6 


TYPEWRITING 


Pitman’s Commercial aypewrune , 
By W. and E. WALMSLEY ‘ , 5 . 


Pitman’s Typewriter Manual . : ; ‘ 


Business Typewriting 
By F. Hee.is, F.C.1.S.. 
Advanced Py pew rene 
By the same Author 
od ah s Companion, The 
By MAXWELL Crooks, F.Inc.T.T., F.1.P.S. ~ Net 
Touch Typewriting for Teachers 
By MAXwELL Crooks, F.Inc.T.T., pee 
FOTS. (Inc.) : - Net 
Touch Typewriting Exercises 
By T. J. Smons, F.C.T.S., F.LP.S. . : j ; 
Practical Course in Touch Pypewsiting 
By C. E. Smrra : ° 
Dictionary of Typewriting 
By H. ETHERIDGE . : . Net 
Questions and Answers on “Typewriting and 
Office Procedure 
By ARTHUR E. MORTON 
Royal Society of Arts Typewriting Tests 
By A. E. Morton. No. 1, Elementary; No. 2, ee 
mediate ; No. 3, Advanced. Each . . 
Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter 
By R. T. Nicnoxson, M.A. , Net 
Modern Typewriting and Manual of Office 
Procedure 
By A. E. Morton . . 
Work and Management ofa 1 Copying Office, 
The 
By G. C. MENzIEs . ~ Net 
Pitman’s Gramophone Method of Rhythmic 
Typewriting 


Comprises a eomplete set of specially ae 
gramophone records for use in the Touch T 

writing Class and a series of carefully er ed 
keyboard exercises . ‘ ‘ F . Net 


PRICE 


3/- 
6/- 


2/- 
3/6 


2/- 


7/8 
1/6 
2/- 


7/6 
7/6 


2/6 


5/6 


10/6 
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Exercises only ; ; , ' : . Each 1/6 


Complete List post free on application. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. $s. net. 


In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or 
industry is treated by an expert writer and practical man of 
business. Beginning with the life history of the plant, or other 
natural product, he follows its development until it becomes a 


commercial commodity, and so on paroueh 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by 


Acids, Alkalis, and Salts. (ADLAM.) 


Alcohol in Commerce and Industry. 
(SImMONDS.) 


Aluminium. (MoRTIMER.) 
Anthracite. (SumMERsS.) 
Asbestos. (SuMMEBs.) 


Bookbinding Craft and Industry. 
(HARRISON. ) 


Books—From the MS. to the Book- 
seller. (YOuUNG.) 


Boot and Shoe Industry, The. (Harp- 


ING.) 
Bread and Bread Baking. (STEWART. ) 
Brushmaker, The. (Kipp1&k.) 


Butter and Cheese. (TISDALE and 
J ONES.) 


Button Industry, The. (JoNnss.) 
Carpets. (BRiNTON.) 

Clays and Clay Products. (SEARLE. ) 
Clocks and Watches. (OVERTON.) 
Clothing Industry, The. (Pootr.) 
Cloths and the Cloth Trade. (HUNTER.) 
Coal. (Witson.) 

Coal Tar. (WARNES.) 


Coffee—From Grower to Consumer. 
(KEABLE. ) 


Cold Storage and Ice Making. 
(SPRINGETT. ) 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
(TWERLVETREES. ) 


Copper—From the Ore to the Metal. 
(PICARD.) 


Cordage and Cordage Hemp and 
Fibres. (WoopHOUSE and Ku- 
GOUR. ) 


Corn Trade. The British. (Banker. ) 
Cotton. (Praxke.) 
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the various phases 
the consumer. 


Cotton Spinning. (WavDE.) 

Cycle Industry, The. (Grew.) 
Drugs in Commerce. (HuMPHREY. ) 
Dyes. (HAtt.) 


Electric Lamp Industry, The. (Per- 
CIVAL.) 


Electricity. (NEALE.) 

Engraving. (LASCELLES.) 
Explosives, Modern. (Levy.) 
Fertilizers. (CAvE.) 

Film Industry, The. (Boucury.) 
Fishing Industry, The. (Grszs.) 
Furniture. (BinsTEAD.) 

Furs and the Fur Trade. (Sacus.) 
Gas and Gas Making. (WEBBER.) 
Glass and Glass Making. (Marsow.) 
Gloves and the Giove Trade. (Exuis.) 
Gold. (WHITE.) 

Gums and Resins. (Parry.) 
Incandescent Lighting. (Lrvy.) 
Ink. (MrrcHEL. ) 

Iron and Steel. (Hoop.) 
Ironfoundiug. (WHITELEY.) 


Jute Industry, The. (WoopnHoussE 
and KinGoour.) | 

Knitted Fabrics. (CHAMBERLAIN and 
QUILTER. ) 


Lead, including Lead Pigments, 
(SMYTHE. ) 


Leather. (ADCOOK.: 

Linen, (MooRE.) 

Locks and Lock Making. (Burrer.) 
Match Industry, The. (Drxon.) 
Meat Industry, The. (Woon.) 


Common Commodities 


Motor Industry, The. (Wyart.) 
Nickel. (WHITE.) 

Oil Power. (Norrs.) 

Oils. (MrroHe tt.) 

Paints and Varnishes. (JENNINGS.) 
Paper. (Mappox.) 


Patent, Smokeless, and Semi-Smoke- 
less Fuels. (GREENE and PERKIN.) 


Perfumery, The Raw Materials of. 
(PaRRy.) 


Photography. (GAMBLE. ) 
Platinum Metals, The. (Smrrz.) 
Player Piano, The. (WiLson.) 
Pottery. (NoKE and Piant.) 
Rice. (Dovuatas.) 

Rubber. (Stevens and STEvENs.) 
Salt. (CALVERT. ) 


Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding 
Industry. (MrrceHELL. ) 


Silk. (HooreEr.) 

Silver. (WHITE.) 

Soap. (Suumons.) 

Sponges. (CRESSWELL.) 

Starch and Starch Products. (AUDEN. ) 


and Industries—contd. 


Stones and Quarries. (Howe.) 
Straw Hats. (INwaRps.) 


Sugar. (MarTingzav.) (Rovised by 
EASTICK.) 


Sulphur and Allied Products. (AuDEN.) 
Talking Machines. (Mrrcs4x it.) 
Tea. (IBBETSON.) 


Telegraphy, Telephony, and Wireless. 
(Poo.g.) 


Textilo Bleaching. (STrven.) 
Timber. (BuLtock.) 
Tin and the Tin Industry. (Munrzy.) 


Tobacco. (Tanwer.) (Revised by 
Drew). 

Velvet and the Corduroy Industry. 
(COOKE.) 


Wall Paper. (Wanp.) 
Weaving. (CranksHaw.) 
Wheat and Its Products. (Mizzar.) 


Wine and the Wine Trade. (Smon.) 
Wool. (Hunrer.) 
Worsted Industry, The. (Dumvitir 


and KersHaw.) 
Zine and Its Allovs. (Longs.) 


Technical Dictionary of Engineering, and Industrial 
Science in Seven Languages: English, French, 


Spanish, Italian, 


German. 


Portuguese, 


Russian, and 


In four volumes, each in crown 4to, buckram gilt, 2230 pp. 


£8 8s. net, complete. 


Compiled by. ERNEST SLATER, M.I.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., in collab- 


oration with leading Authorities. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Invaluable to all Business and Professional Men 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PRINTED IN GREAT aaa AT THE PITMAN PRESS, BATH 
Irw 


